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them back to Hickam Field, Honolulu. 
(left to right), Lt. (jg) J. W. Anderson, pilot, and Ensign J. A. Jones. 
the Rickenbacker crew stands with foot on the lowest rung of the ladder. 
above are (left to right), Pvt. John F. Bartek, member of Rick’s party, AMM Henry Butler dnd 
ARM George Stuckey of the Navy; Capt. William T. Cherry and Lt. James C. Whittaker, offi- 
cers on the Rickenbacker flight. 


HEROES of the Rickenbacker saga are these crew members and the Navy pilots who flew 
The two naval offiers standing beside the plane are 
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Lt. John J. De Angelis of 
In gun turret 





Second Lieutenants 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Triplets came 
to the Armored Force just a jump 
or two ahead of Santa Claus when 
the Housman brothers, Roy, Bob and 
Dick, aged 18, reported for duty 
from Kansas City, Mo., and were as- 
signed to “C” Company of Lt. Col. 

lisle B., Irwin’s battalion of the 
Armored Force Replacement Train- 
ing Center. 

There have been triplets in the 
Army before but none in the memory 





T riplets Join 
[Armored Forces 


Trio Aiming for Gold Bars of 


and experience of Maj. Gen. Charles 
L. Scott, commanding officer of the 
Training Center, and his knowledge 
of the Army goes back more than 40 
years and includes the first phases 
of the present campaigning in North 
Africa. He had never seen triplets 
before, in or out of the Army. 

But after one look at the Housman 
boys he decided that the Armored 
Force could do with more of them. 











We do, too. 


He's on the Way! 


Who? 
RANDY ALLEN 


Randy Allen is a private in the Armored Force whose unit 
has just been ordered from Fort Knox, Ky., to overseas duty. 
Cpl. A. J. Abruzzu, who created him and his buddies—Pug and 
the Jersey Ounce—has guided them through recruit training 
and maneuvers and he thinks they’re ready to roll. 

That’s why we picked his strip—of all the 


Mail Gets 


Overseas 


Official word that Christmas mails 
from the United States have arrived 
at all overseas points to which they 
were dispatched has been received 
by the Army Postal Service, the War 
Department revealed Thursday. 


With the receipt of messages re- 
porting the arrival of Christmas 
mail from as far away as India and 
remote islands in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, the Army Postal Service re- 
ported that this year’s record volume 
of Christmas mail is this week being 
distributed to the individual soldier 
at Army post offices throughout the 
world, 

All persons who mailed Christmas 
packages prior to the November 1 
deadline set for overseas Christmas 
mailings can be assured, the Army 
Postal Service stated, that these 
packages will be delivered not later 
than Christmas Day, excepting, of 
course, those which were lost through 
ship sinkings caused by enemy action 
on the high seas. 

This week’s distribution of Christ- 
mas mail to American soldiers sta- 
tioned outside the continental limits 
of the United States will total more 
than 10,000 tons, included in which 
are more than two and one-half 
million individual holiday packages. 








Private Wins 


$1500 for Air 
MedalDesign 


Next pay day for a certain private in the Army Medical Corps 
will be nothing short of magnificent. The government will shower 
down the total of $1,550. The odd $50 is his regular pay. The rest 
of the award, which the War Department announced today, Pvt, 


Walter Hancock will receive for his winning design for the new Air 
Medal. ere AGE Reet 


When President Roosevelt author- was hard at close order drill when he 
ized the Air Medal for meritorious | was directed to report to headquar- 
= flant pr gee ge ty oa |ters. There he was told he had won 

; g re ict does not! the competition and would proceed at 
warrant the award of a Distinguished | once to Washington, D.C., to put the 
Flying Cross, then a civilian, entered finishing touches on his design. 
the open competition for an original | A graduate of the Schools of Fine 
design. A native of St. Louis, Mo.,| arts of Washington university, the 
he had established a studio for sculp-| University of Wisconsin, and the 


ture at Gloucester, Mass., and there | pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
he went to work, executed a design | (where he has been a faculty member 
and submitted it. 


However, his first | since 1929), Hancock won the coveted 
word from the government dealt with | prix de Rome in 1925. 

another subject. He was drafted. Private Hancock’s design for the 
Though 41 years old, he is unmarried. | air Medal is a striking one. Pendant 


Preparing to report for induction, 
he had put away his tools when he 
was notified that the competition had 
been narrowed down to him and an- 
other entrant. He unpacked, turned 
out a plaster cast, put up his tools for 
the duration and was shortly in olive 
drab, assigned to the 14th General 





Hospital Detachment, Camp Living- 
ston, La. 

Following a day on kitchen police 
spent in imparting a patina to numer- 
ous pots and pans, the sculptor-soldier 


WASHINGTON 


with war and hate. 


travel is yet long. 


of your countrymen to bestow—their 


message. 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—A drastic 
change in the training of recruits 
was announced at the Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center here 
today. 

Prior to tlfis week, trainees were 
sent to Basic School, a separate unit, 





—how to shoot a gun, military cour- 
| tesy, military hygiene, tactics, etc. 


for their fundamentals of soldiering‘ 


Strips that have come our way in the past two years—for 
publication in Army Times. It’s well-drawn, the story is good 
and, above all, it is authoritative. Abruzzo works in the office 
of Col. Tristram Tupper, public relations officer for the 
Armored Force, whose wide World War background is familiar 
to most “old Army” men. 

With guidance like that, Abruzzo can’t go far wrong when 
it comes to tanks and tankmen. Climb aboard and let’s get 


Boing, gang... 
(On Page 11) 











To The Men and Women Of The Army: 

In the year now drawing to a close your efforts have brought new honor 
to American arms. You have met the enemy on many fronts. He has 
tested not only your courage but your military skill, and your conduct in 
battle has been an inspiration to a grateful nation. All this I have in mind 
as I send you my Christmas greeting. Because of your example we may 
approach this Christmas season with a firm confidence in final victory. 
Through your fortitude we may believe that the Star of Christmas will once 
more shine hopefully over a peaceful world. 


HENRY L, STIMSON, 
Secretary of War 


SSP RNR St SRG hg he SPRY SA APT AT SET NE ON NE A A RE RT a RE aN ee 


from the Air Corps ribbon of blue 
and gold, a fleur-de-lis, symbol of 
North, surmounts a 16-pointed com- 
| Pass. It incorporates basic features 
of the American eagle and compass 
rose, which had been included in pre- 
|liminary designs prepared by Mr. 
Robert D. Ewin, of Special Service 
| Division, Army Air Forces. 

A die of the medal soon will be 
made, but it will not be available for 
| several months for distribution to 
those to whom it has been awarded. 


RRARARRARRARRARRARRARAAARAAz 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Christmas, 


1942 


To The Men and Women of The Armed Forces: 


Happily, the Star of Christmas again shines brightly in a world black 
Never has mankind yearned more for what that Star 
signifies—for peace and honor to men of good will. 


The way we must 


As you go hopefully forward into the New Year you can be sustained 
by the thought that you have the most precious gift which is in the power 


affection and deep gratitude. To this 


I can only add my very warmest personal greetings to every one of you. 


To Our Ill Or Wounded Fighters: 


On thés, another wartime Christmas, 1 would like to send you a personal 
We shall need your help when the war is won in the hard task 
of building a better and freer world. 
Christmas time we who are older pledge that you who are younger shall 
be given the opportunity to fight for a better world in time of peace, as 
you have fought to save this lesser world in time of war. 
and keep you, for you belong to us and to the future of America. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
RRRARARARARAARRARAARAARAAAzt 


No More Basie School 


For Kohler Traimees 


It is fitting, therefore, that at the 


God bless you 


| This week, however, a new system of 
i“unit training” was instituted. 
Under the new system, the Basie 


School will be broken up and trainees 
will receive all of their instructions 
in their companies. Men will remain 
together at all times within the com- 
pany area and learn their soldiering 
from officers and non-commissioned 
officers assigned to the companies. 

Such a system, according to Kohler 
officials, teaches men to cooperate 
closely under officers they learn te 
know well. The effectiveness of this 
system, it is said, has been clearly 
demonstrated by the appearance of 
highly trained combat teams in both 
the Allied and German armies in this 
war. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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Rating Scale Makes Cadet 
Flight Officer orLieutenant 


GRIDER FIELD, Okla.—Out of the fire this week came the answer to a-question which has 
Who will be flight officers and who 
The number of cadets who will be commissioned and 
the number appointed flight officers are still unknown quantities. But the method of selecting them 


been boiling for weeks in the he 
will be commissioned second lieu 


ad of every aviation cadet: 
tenants? 


has now been definitely established. And it’s not hocus-pocus. 


That method is a “rating scale’ which went into effect quietly this week and which will follow 
every cadet in Preflight clear through his course until the day he gets his wings. 


A 





The rating scale means that now 
more than ever before, the cadet will 
be under constant observance—“all 
day and all days”—with every effort 
made to judge a man’s whole abilities. 


“A man is not going to be com- 
missioned a second lieutenant, just 
because he is a ‘hot’ pilot or a bril- 
liant student or a muscle marvel. It 
will be a combination of these fac- 
tors plus the necessary qualities of 
leadership. 

As the rating scale is set up now, 
every cadet can practically write his 
own ticket. If a cadet is “on the 
ball,” if he makes high grades, if he 
shows he has ability to command not 
only other men but himself, if he 
takes responsibility quickly and ful- 
fills it properly, he can be assured 
of becoming a_ second lieutenant 
when the day for pinning on those 
silver wings comes round. 


There are 12 elements of character 
and ability which the rating scale 
considers, for each cadet. Here they 
are: 

1. His grades. 

2. His sense of responsibility both 
for orders and property. 

3. His conformity to rules and 
regulations. 


4. Military bearing. (How he 


stands, salutes, reports to officers 
and conducts conversations with 
them.) 


5. His initiative. (Not merely the 
ability to start something but the 
guts to finish the job that’s assigned 
to him in the face of great difficulty.) 

6. Self confidence. 

7. Strength of Character. (How he 
impresses people.) 

8. Comprehension and clear think- 
ing. (His quickness to size up a 
situation and understand orders.) 


9. Co-operativeness with his mili- 
tary supervisors, including both of- 
ficers and cadet officers. 

10. His qualities of leadership both 
of self and of other men. 

11. Attention to duty. 

12. Professional proficiency. (How 
good a soldier and fiyer he has be- 
come.) 

A rating scale for every cadet, 
judging him in the light of these 12 
points, will be filled out at four 


> 


members’ 
man. 

On the board will be the senior 
tactical officer (group commander), 
a tactical officer and a ground school 
instructor. They will consider each 
of the 12 qualifiations for each cadet 
and mark them with numbers: 1 for 
“excellent,” 2 for “good,” and so on. 
After the group board has finished, 


own observation of each 





the papers will go back through the 
office of the wing commander where 
any delinquencies will be noted and 
appended to the rating scale. 

Much the same process will be 
followed at the three succeeding 
schools. The scores will be totaled, 
and then, right then, Mister Cadet, 





you'll either be a flight officer or 
a second lieutenant. 


Red Cross Fetes 
Yanks Everywhere 


Christmas Cheer Brought to Soldier, 


On Every, Fighting 


Fit 
3] 





The American Red Cross helped® 
the Army and Navy bring the spirit ; 
of Christmas to the armed forces 
at home and overseas. 

The 41 American Red Cross Clubs 
in Great Britain made it possible for 
Yanks on leave to celebrate their 
first Christmas overseas in the tra- 
ditional American fashion. Almost 
all clubs had children’s parties with 
decorated Christmas trees and sol- 
diers playing Santa Claus to Eng- 
land’s war orphans, 





CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Lt. Charles 
H. Meyer, assigned last week to the 
78th “Lightning” Division, thought 
Dec. 6, 1941, was the most important 
date in his five years of Army life, 
for on that date he proudly exhibited 
the extra stripes of a staff sergeant 
at his post in the Hawaiian Islands. 

He thought so for one day only. 
On duty in Honolulu, just six miles 
from the main Pearl Harbor base, 
he received on Dec. 7 word of the 
attack by Japanese bombers. 

“It was just about a year ago,” 
commented the 26-year-old officer, 
“that I began to pour several years 
of Army life into one. Things moved 
rapidly at Pearl Harbor during the 
period that directly followed the at- 
tack. The military and civilian per- 
sonnel quickly put things in order 
and strengthened the base in prepa- 
ration for further attacks. 

“The people at the Harbor expected 
another Japanese raid when the Mid- 
way battle was going on, but the 
United States’ forces stopped them. 


Death Reports 
May Be False 


A false report of the death of a 
soldier at an Army post was received 








places—Preflight, Primary, Basic and 
Advanced. 

How the form works practically 
can be demonstrated by the setup 
in Preflight. Toward the middle of 
each upperclass course in Preflight, 
a board in each group will sit to 
determine the qualifications of each 
and every upperclassman in the 
group. The evaluation will be both 
from the records and from board 
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CATALOG 
1 155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
Agents Wanted—Send for particulars 


of Military uniforms, insignia, 
novelties, apparel. Write today for 
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your free catalog. 


MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 


recently by his mother, who lives in 
| Brooklyn, New York, the War De- 
| partment has been informed. Similar 
incidents have been reported to mili- 
| tary authorities previously. 

In this case, a mother was notified 
by telephone that “this is Western 
Union and we have just received a 
message that your son was killed on 
the rifle range at Fort Meade.” The 
| distraught mother got in touch with 
jthe Maryland post. She found that 
her son was alive and uninjured. The 
anonymous message was entirely 
false and perhaps part of an enemy 
campaign of “nerves.” 

No credence should be placed in 
telephoned notification of death or 
injury unless official notification is 
received from the Adjutant General. 
Such messages are never telephoned. 








Send Army Times to 


The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only 


low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollgr for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


a minute to fill out the coupon be- 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 
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MP’s Did Bang Up Job After Pearl 
Harbor Bombing, Eye Witness Says 


Don’t think for a minute, though, 
that Pearl Harbor wasn’t ready for 
them then.” 

Lieutenant Meyer was radio chief 
of the First Battalion of an Infantry 
regiment when the attack came. His 
immediate problem, as the newly ap- 
pointed staff sergeant, was to help 
bring out the field equipment, lock, 
stock and barrel from the barracks 
at the base. 

“Another serious problem during 
the night of Dec. 7 and 8 was the 
rumor of parachute and glider troop 
landings. Guards were alert, how- 
ever, and this potentially dangerous 
situation was quickly eliminated.” 

He told, in addition, of a raid on a 
valley which resulted in the capture 
of Japanese weapons and equipment. 





“The Military Police should be 
given a great deal of credit for their 
splendid work during the raid,” Lieu- 
tenant Meyer asserted. “With 100 
per cent cooperation from the civilian 
population, the MP’s kept the streets 
cleared so that we could drive 
through the main section of Honolulu 
at 60 miles per hour without meeting 
civilian automobiles. 

“They swung into action and kept 
the civilian personnel under splendid 
control, so that confusion was re- 
duced to a minimum.” 

Lieutenant Meyer entered the Offi- 
cer Candidate School at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., in July, 1942, and received 
his commission as a second lieutenant 
upon graduation on Nov. 19 of this 
year. 





Davis PX Pays 
Off 100 Grand 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Since July, 
1942, more than $100,000 has been 
paid out in the form of benefits to 
the enlisted men of Camp Davis 
through participating organizations, 
according to Maj. L. B. Jordan, ex- 
change officer. In addition, during 
this same period, more than a thou- 
sand dollars has been appropriated 
to the Post Chaplain’s Fund and 
around one thousand dollars to Post 
Bands and other non-participating 
organizations. 


The money represents profits de- 


large military clothing store and one 
large restaurant. There are three 
new stores now ready to be opened, 
and five additional stores under con- 
struction or planned. 

More than three hundred civilians 
are required to operate the many 
varied activities of the exchange, and 
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Bliss Bits 


FMM VMOU 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—A newsreel, 
showing the landing of American 
troops in North Africa, was half 
over at Fort Bliss Theatre No. Five 
when a soldier ran back to the pro- 
jection room 

“Can that be run again?” he asked 
excitedly,” I think I saw my brother- 
in-law.” 

The operator agreed, and after the 
show was completed, the newsreel 
was rerun and the machine was 
stopped and focused on the man to 
be identified. 

The soldier was sure that the man 
in the newsreel was his brother-in- 
law and stated that his sister had 





not heard from him in_ several 
months. 

Mickey Mouse and his bride, 
Minnie, are appearing on every- 


thing from bulletin boards to GI 
cans around the camp site of the 
534th C. A. 

The reason—Pfc. Harry Taylor, 
A Battery, worked for Walt Dis- 
ney as a cartoon artist for five 
years before entering the Army.’ 





First Fort Bliss Negro soldier to 
be appointed Warrant Officer, is 
Staff Sgt. Walt M. Phillips. Phillips, 
27 years old, has been in the Army 
six months. 

GOOD NEIGHBORS 

Soldiers at Fort Bliss, on the Rio 
Grande, get a real taste of the Good 








Neighbor policy when they cross 
the river to Juarez, Old Mexico, 


rived from the 14 branch stores, one | 





approximately one hundred addition- 
al employees will be needed to take 
care of the expansion program. 


The exchange sells nearly a half 
million dollars worth of merchandise 
monthly at the present’ time, and 
thi§ volume will be considerably in- 
creased as the new branch stores are 
opened. 

The exchange system, headed by 
Major Jordan, and assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Bailey, Guy and Amann, is 
designed and operated ag a service 
to and for the benefit of the enlisted 
men. By buying in large quantities 
and at the lowest possible cost prices, 
and through economical and efficient 
operation, prices charged at the ex- 
change stores are much lower than 
any to be found in _ neighboring 
towns—or in the outside market any- 
where. 

And it is Major Jordan’s aim to 
lower prices still more. 

“What we're trying to do,” he 
says, “is reduce prices so that the 
enlisted men will get a double bene- 
fit In purchasing from Exchange 
stores— a direct benefit in lower 
prices on the articles they buy and 
an indirect benefit in the distribu- 
tion of funds from profits to their 
organizations, which are used to im- 


prove messes, provide recreational 
facilities, and add to their comfort 
and convenience in many other 


ways.” 





The other night in a Juarez night- 


club three American soldiers good- 
naturedly saluted a Mexican Gen- 
eral, Jesus Jaime Quinones, com- 


mander of the Juarez garrison. Gen- 
eral Quinones, who had met one of 
the enlisted men on official business, 
returned the salute. 

A few minutes later, a bartender 
approached the three American sol- 
diers for their order. Smiling, he in- 
formed them that “drinks were on 
the General.” 


CHINESE HONORED 

Chinese Cadet Wen-Shen Pei, 
killed in a plane crash at the Basic 
Flying School, Marana, Arizona, last 
week was buried with full military 
honors at the National Cemetery at 
Fort Bliss Monday afternoon. 


Cadet Wen-Shen Pei was the sec- 


ond Chinese student flier to be 
buried with full military honors in 
the National Cemetery at Fort Bliss 
recently. Last month Cadet Jui 


Kao, who was killed in a plane crash 
in Phoenix, Arizona, was buried here 


FOF 
Charl 
to ac! 

years 

U. 

dean | 
The 
Front — 
—_§ to the 
London’s newest and biggest et 

Rainbow Corner, near Piccadilly, haj eal 
36 Christmas trees decorated active 
soldiers who also served Christma years 
dinner to 50 British children, The 
At a small club near London, U.S89 9 well 
doughboys were hosts to children atl He c: 
a party featuring a Punch and Judy} gervin 
show. = 


Red Cross clubmobiles toured E 
land’s back roads Christmas 
serving hot coffee, fresh doughn 
anf small gifts of cigarettes 
candy to soldiers stationed at re 
airfields and gun positions. 

















































American Red Cross clubs _haj 
turkey on their menus. Dances ang _ FO! 
special entertainment programs wen Fulks 
held throughout the Christmas sey Force 
son. In station hospitals, Red Crogg: 8° t 
workers provided movies, parties ang last } 
musical entertainment for convale.§ & lett 
cent Yanks. sayin: 

Special Christmas programs aly broth 
were arranged by Red Cross clu 7. 
in Iceland, Australia and other cou, Africe 
tries where American troops are on shock 
duty. om 

In Australia, where enough f this 
and other merchandise were a his b 
able for purchase, eliminating ¢ His 
need of shipments from the Uni last 
States, the American Red Cross pi signe 
sented gifts to every American pert 
dier, sailor and marine in Austr; begs 
and the Southwest Pacific who co ing 0 
be reached on Christmas. They w from 
wrapped by several thousand A ferrec 
tralian women volunteers working ing a 
day and night shifts. Men in Alasey ¥@ | 
were similarly remembered with Evi 
contributed by Red Cross chapteng Place 
along the Pacific coast. the N 

Sick and wounded servicemen ad 
ceived special attention everywh wh ; 
in the United States and overseas, Fulks 

Red Cross field directors in som was < 
overseas stations accepted orders fog the | 
Christmas flowers to be delivered ti} him. 


loved ones at home by local chapt 
workers. 


Gala Dinner Mark 


Fort’s Anniversary 





FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Co Ben 
pany A of the 15th Signal Servi tion 
Regiment marked its second anniver by th 
sary recently with a gala dinner held ety 
in the barracks mess hall. their 

The celebration was a “home com hook, 
ing” for four officers and a warra Th 
officer. Two had been commanding} gente 
officers of Company A. They are Hosp 


Maj. Edward C. Coffin, Jr., now plans 
and training officer at Fort Mon- 
mouth, and ist Lt. Karel E. Pearson; 
now in charge of supplies for the 





803rd Signal Service Regiment. “ 
The other two officers and the wat ter r 
rant officer, who had served as eM main 
listed men with.Company A, are Capt ed p 
Raymond E. White, now officer inf ers | 
charge of the Cable Splicing Division§ low, 
of the Enlisted Men’s School, 1st Lt§ on a 
William N. Rea, Wire Division, COP in ¢ 
and Charles Weinberg, warrant offg liste: 
cer (j. g.). Mi 
equi 
IN ONE month, 2,667,793 men atg Chri 
tended 52,758 church services held 
for U. S. troops throughout thef Fd 
world. \the 














THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century..i 
||  theshoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC ; 
SHOE POLISH hs Fry 


Recolors and polishes A BC 
toa high shine in one 

operation. In the easy- WAX 
opening tin...all pop- SHOE POLISH 
ular colors. 
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on November 25. 

The bodies of the two cadets will | 
jlie one beside the other in the post 
section of the cemetery. 





«GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine Since 1890 
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31 Years; Now 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—M/Sat. 
Charley Cox, retired but called back 
to active duty, has a record of 31 
years of continuous service in the 
y. S. Army, and may well be the 
dean of enlisted men. 

The Infantry School’s veteran first 
grader has worn khaki since 1911— 
a mark hard to beat. Now assigned 
to the Infantry School’s famous auto- 
motive instruction, school here, Ser- 
geant Cox was retired in August, 
1941, but immediately returned to 
active duty—not content with his 30 
years of service to his country. 


The tall, white-haired non-com is 
g well-known figure at Fort Benning. | 


ler 


st Chi 
lly, hag 
ted 
“aul 
. 

n, U.§ 


dren atl He came here 13 years ago, after 


1d Judy 


serving for many eyears at Fort 


‘Lost?’ Brother 
Visits Soldier 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Pvt. Carl A. 











First Grader Has Worn Khaki 


at Benning 


Meade, Md. 

Sergeant Cox reached the rank of 
duty sergeant in the 14th Company, 
CAC, in his first enlistment, a worthy 
jump in those days of a small army. 

In 1926 Sergeant Cox left the Coast 
Artillery and moved into a tank regi- 
ment for three years. Apparently 
tiring of the lumbering monsters, 
he transferred again—this time to 
the Infantry School where he has 
been ever since. 

Sergeant Cox is single—married to 
the Army. 





Grant Doctors Use Cotton to Sew 


Wounds, Break with Tradition 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—True to the rule that war-time fosters gigantic strides in medical pro- 
gress, it has now been time-tested and proved that cotton thread, the kind of thread that is avail- 
able on the dime-store notion counter, is in many ways more suitable for surgical sutures than cat- 


gut or silk. ¢ 





Ordinary Clark’s O. N. T. black or 
white cotton thread that for years 


has been used to hem skirts and 
tailor suits has been used for some 


time in the Camp Grant Post Hos- 
pital operating room. 

Recently in performing plastic 
surgery on the pelvis of the kidney 


















































Fulks, Service Co. B, of the Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center, 


jast Friday afternoon when he read 
a letter from his folks in Leeco, Ky., 
saying that the ship on which his 
brother, John, was sailoring had 
gone down in action off the North 
African coast—and, the second big 
shock was even worse when that 
same night, about five hours Jater, 
this same “lost” brother walked into 
his barracks to say “hello.” 

His brother had joined the Navy 
last summer and was recently as- 
signed to a troop transport to carry 
part of the North African invasion 
army. During the first day of land- 
ing operations one ship was shot out 
from under him and he was trans- 
ferred to another. The next morn- 
ing a torpedo got that ship, and he 
was transferred to his third. 

Evidently, his record was mis- 
placed in the resulting activity and 
the Navy dutifully reported that his 
ship had gone down, without speci- 
fically stating that he had been lost. 
When he walked in to see Private 
Fulks here in the center Sailor Jim 
was on a 14-day furlough waiting for 
the Navy to find another boat for 
him. 





Camp Hospital 
Installs Radios 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Soldier- 
patients at the Camp Blanding Sta- 
tion Hospital will soon be cheered 
by the latest news flashes and vari- 
ety programs brought directly to 


hookup. 


The sound system 
sented by 


PearsoM f assistant director of hospital field 
s for the} work at Camp Blanding. 

ent. Requiring one operator, the mas- 
| the war-§ ter machine will be installed in the 
ed as eM main part of the hospital and select- 
are Capti ¢d programs will be piped to speak- 
officer 1 tts located under the patient’s pil- 
g Divisiotf low. Each receiver may be turned 
ol, 1st on at will without disturbing those 
ion, COPf in the same ward not wishing to 
rrant off§ listen. 


Miss Hunt said she hoped the 
— equipment would be ready for the 
3 men ata Christmas season. 
‘ices held - 


FORT KNOX, Ky.; is named afte 


\the first U. S. Secretary of War, | double time of 100 strides. The group 
Henry Knox, a Revolutionary War | recommended that a cadence of 136 
general. forty-inch steps per minute be 


their pillows by an 800-bed radio 


is being pre- 
the Florida Camp and 
Hospital Service Council of the Na- 
tional Red Cross and is a culmina- 
on of the efforts of Mary K. Hunt, 


,got the first big shock of his life | ¢ 


| 


centuries. 


T/S Seth W. Mehurin, horsemanship, 26; S/Sgft. 
Michael Fischback, horsemanship, 30; T/Sgt. Harry G. Zink, S-2, 26; 
Schwartz, B-7th Sqdn., 29; S/Sgt. Fred Honey, horsemanship, 31; 
Band, 27; S/Sgt. Harry T. Charlier, horsemanship, 29; M/Sgt. Donald M. Hooper, Hq. S-1, 30; 
S/Sgt. Augrey Coolin, horsemanship, 26; S/Sgt. Abraham Van Horn, Motors, 32. 
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343 YEARS IN THE ARMY—The non-coms shown here, all stationed at the Cavalry Replace- 
ment Training Center on the Fort Riley, Kans., reservation, worked for Uncle Sam over three 
Left to right, with their years of service, are: Ist Sgt. John Bayless, A-5th Skdn., 30; 
Alfred Nelson, horsemanship, 27; M/Sgot. 


Ist Sgt. Benjamin 


T/Sgt. Lester H. Johnson, 


| | absorbed 


the cotton sutures were used exe 
clusively and with complete success, 
The patient is almost completely re- 
covered and noticeably lacking were 
the usual irritating effects on the 
tissues, or foreign body reactions, 
Cotton thread is used in both gastro- 
intestinal and genito-urinary opera- 
tions. 
Catgut Popular 
Catgut which is absorbed by the 





tissues has long been the most 
popular suture thread. More than 
|75 years ago Lister believed that 


| non-absorable suture material caused 
| wound infections and stirgical prac- 
tice followed this teaching for many 
years, although Kocher and Halsted 
60 years ago showed the superiority 
of silk, a non-absorbable material, 
| over catgut. 
| In many cases catgut is actually 
too rapidly by the tissue, 
| causing the wound to break open 
| before solid healing can take place, 
| Both silk and linen suture, however, 
| may have an irritating effect on the 
tissues and nature may extrude them 
from the wounds before they have 
healed. 
Of all suture materials cotton is 
by far the cheapest. It has been 
estimated that for an average major 
operation the cost of catgut is $1.16, 
| for silk, 93 cents, and cotton, 1 cent. 
|| At one large charity hospital it is 


i |\estimated the cost for catgut for 
one year was almost $7,500. If cot- 
ton’ had been used, the cost would 


have been $97. 
Cotton Easily Obtained 

In Army surgery cotton is doubly 
valuable in that it can be easily and 
almost universally obtained, it can 
be transported with minimum Care, 
it is much less difficult to manufac- 
ture than catgut, it can be stored 
indefinitely and can be obtained in 
a variety of sizes. 

It can be easily sterilized by boil- 
ing or autoclaving (placing it under 
steam and pressure) and can be kept 
sterile by immersion in alcohol for 
many months without deteriorating. 





Infantry Regiment has instituted 
signed to carry its troops five mi 
two, 


in methods for attaining the distance 
objectives in the least tiring man- 
ner. James Janney has been in com- 
mand of a platoon of officers who 
have tested various ratios of quick 
and double time. The test marches 
that have been conducted so far were 
made up of cadences ranging from 
136 thirty-inch steps to 180 forty- 
inch steps per minute. Ratios for 
quick and double time were varied. 





One spurt of 2% miles consisted of 
quick time of 100 strides followed by 


r 


Officers have been experimenting® 


a system of practice marches de- 
les in one hour, and nine miles in 








adopted without the use of conven- 
tional double time. The normal break 
of 10 minutes each hour was ad- 
vised. 








Einstein 


FT. McCLELLAN, Ala.—A trainee 

here at the Branch Immaterial 
Replacement Training Center went 
‘up to the firing line on the rifle 
range with his sight elevation set 
at 500 yards—he was firing on a 
200-yard mound. 
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“The short-cut’s around here someplace.” 


When an astonished corporal- 
instructor asked him what the ex- 
tra 300-yard elevation was for, this 
was his answer: 

He had borrowed the rifle from 
another trainee who was three 
inches shorter than himself. His 
understanding was that each 100- 
yard change on the sight would ele- 
vate the point of fire one inch. 
Therefore, a change in sight eleva- 
tion of 300-yards—to make up for 
his three-inch difference in height 
over the man from whom he had 
borrowed the gun—should give 
him a bull’s eye every time. 
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410th Increases the Beat 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—In order to harden its new filler re- 
placements to the physical demands of modern warfare, the 410th 


manding officer, 


hours. The battalion 
officers also took part. 
night the lights of the 410th wen 
out unusually early. 


pressing in modern warfare,” 


Allan stated. 
the 410th the fastest moving outfi 


115 miles in three days. 













in Miltary as well as Civilian Life, 
wap ond polish! 


fresh cppeorance 





ON SALE AT ARMY AN 





Anywhere in U.S.A. 





Film Catalog FREE! 





State make, model of gore - INVISIBLE CO 
E MOGULL’S few’ YSee'n. Y sda 


made one of the 
nine-mile marches, completed in two 
commanding 
That was the} for 


“The need for rapid movement is 
Colonel 
“We intend to make 


gained fame by its practice march of 


HOLDS COLLAR 
POINTS DOWN 


SAY OFFICERS! 


EASY AND QUICK 


The Self Adjusting SPIFFY Collar Stay is easy to put on 
—tokes just o few seconds, and assures you of a crisp, 


COSTS ONLY A FEW CENTS 


It actually becomes stronger after 
boiling if kept wet. After it is 
placed in the tissue it retains its 


tensile strength and does not soften 


and give way as does catgut and 
silk. 

Black cotton is generally pre- 
ferred to white because it is more 


visible in use and the dye is harm- 
less. 

Clark’s O. N. T. black cotton 
thread No. 40 is used for work with 
the fascia of muscle sheath, No. 60 
tying off blood vessels, No. 40 
for heavy suturing but not for bone 
and No. 20 for bone. Wounds heal 
with no serious accumulations and 
there is slight danger of allergic 
reactions as occasionally happens 
with catgut and silk. It actually 
gives better results than other 
sutures when. used in wounds al- 


t 


t 


in the 103rd Division.” Throughout 
: 7 ready infected. 
the regiment are pictures of the enti 
506th Parachute Battalion which WHEN “JAPAN invaded the rich 





coastal provinces of China. 40,000,000 


Whether or | Chinese—nearly as many people as in 
not the 410th will attempt to better | all of France— 
this record has not been mentioned. miles over the mountains to escape. 


trudged a thousand 
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The Army in 1943 


Army heads propose to increase our land strength to a total 
of about 8,200,000 men and officers by Dec. 31,.1943. That does not 
include some 150,000 WAACS. About 700,000 of this total would 
be officers, the rest enlisted men. The Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard would be increased to about 2,600,000 by the same 
date, exclusive of about 20,000—perhaps 100,000—WAVES. 


The sum total would reach 10,800,000 men in the armed services, 
plus women auxiliaries and civilian employes. This will mean that 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 men must be added to the armed 
forces during the year, while at the same time our industrial output 
of munitions and manufactured goods and our agricultural output 
of food must be increased. 

This triple job will undoubtedly tax American strength. But 
according to the figures it can be done, if some 65,000,000 people 
out of America’s 135,000,000 serve in the armed forces or work on 
farms or in factories or in other jobs connected with the war drive. 
At least 5,000,000 additional workers will be required, efficiency 
must be improved and the work week will have to be increased in 
all manufacturing plants to at least 48 hours, thus automatically 
adding (in effect) 1,000,000 workers to our totals. 
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Army’s Built Around Air Force 


Of the 7,500,000 enlisted men in the 8,200,000-man Army, the 
Air Forces and its mobile supporting services will account for 
2,200,000—more than this figure if personnel employed in facilities 
such as base hospitals and ports are included. The new Army is 
built around Air Force needs; there is no numerical limit to Air 
Force personnel; as many men will be provided—at the ratio of 
more than 100 men to a plane—as we have planes to fly. 

About 1,000,000 men will be needed in the Services of Supply; 
another 1,000,000 will be constantly in training. This leaves about 
3,300,000 for the Ground Forces, of which approximately 600,000 
will be anti-aircraft troops. These Ground Force troops will be 
divided into 110 divisions, including 32 armored and airborne 
divisions, plus tank battalions, tank destroyer battalions, field 
artillery regiments, etc. 

The total ground army, therefore, is of relatively small size 
compared with those of the enemy. 


425 Divisions to 530 


In divisions, the standard tactical unit of all armies, the balance 
sheet of Axis and United Nations totals up something like this: 


AXIS 
IE itis sinc acs Sains sasspbsasaaied maaubabainaidaeleneasaesienaandaabeeeiie 300 to 325 
Italy and other satellite mations ...............::sccccsssersseeessreees ; 160 
IY Ss ckca duns talbcts1iscicks x Ceuvud nes Sou veaspAT a ceased eildinaaaaahsaaian 70 to 100 
Total Axis divisions sa iiaivalsslaheab txalenih Cantina Salida labiiet 530 to 585 
UNITED NATIONS 
ROO. CIN TI SG iiiicsesssdcsincsscsasicnnissosennsione 110 
SIE UII =: 5; s5.ca ssi pia eshsiasindnnsnbntaiieesaaiaiahaeapaipaaniiniieaaal 70 to 80 
EEN — Sieupsshnsescsbsusadhiishscoapksiiidassntiniianinediidhsnetaataapdiasauuanianibiauhila . 225 to 300 
RU, iehheciatte dh sciatica sis checks dhdhe dull pn ada Lateb asda baiialdiiibabaaiidiane 20 to 30 
Total United Nations divisions ......................... 425 to 520 


Since 30 to 40 American divisions out of the 110 will not be 
completely trained and equipped and ready for combat before late 
1944, the discrepancy in land strength next year will be even 
greater than is indicated on the table. 

There is no plan to transport all of the 8,200,000 men overseas 
next year. It takes about a year to organize, train and equip new 
divisions; the 30-odd new divisions to be formed next year will not 
be ready for transport overseas until 1944. 

About 1,000,000 men are overseas today. It should be possible 
to transport at least twice that number next year and an even 
greater number in 1944, and to support and maintain them. 

But the United States is going to have to pull in its belt and 
lose some of its fat. 


War Word 











Where’d They 


Come From? 


Material Supplied by G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers o}| 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 2nd Edition 


Rifle 


Aposiopesis is a 50-dollar word 
used by grammarians to describe the 
process whereby a speaker suddenly 


impart a rotary motion to the pro- 
jectile, thus insuring greater accur- 
acy of fire. The verb to rifle comes 
from the French rifler, to scratch or 
scrape but the source of the French 


. 8 in 
breaks off a sentence or phrase be- word is obscure, 
cause he is either unable or unwill- Ss d 

ing to finish it or because he ob- qua 


serves that his hearers have already 
grasped his meaning. It is fairly 
common in English speech and in 
some of these shortened expressions 
the original has been forgotten. Very 
few of us realize that rifle is short 
for rifle gun, an instance where the 
descriptive adjective (rifle) of the 
phrase has become a common noun 
and the word gun omitted as being 
unnecessary. A rifle gun is a gun 
with rifles or spiral grooves on the 
inner surface of the barrel. These 
grooves are together called the 
rifling, cut in the bore of any kind 
of firearm, and their object is to 


All rookies soon learn from their 
drill sergeants what a squad is. In 
military language it is a small party 
of men assembled for drill, inspec- 
tion, or some similar purpose. Its 
original significance, however, was 
“a square” and the word came into 
English in the 17th century from the 
French escouade, earlier esquade, 
which in turn came from the Span- 
ish escuadra or Italian squadra, 
meaning “a square.” The English 
and Italian dropped the initial e— 
but the other Romance forms men- 
tioned above retained it to show the 
Latin origin: ex out of, and quadra 
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College Plan 
Called Clumsy 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — President 
Karl T. Compton of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology charged this 
week that the Army’s plan to use 
colleges to train technicians was} 
“clumsy” and involved “unnecessary | 
delays.” 

While praising the Navy’s similar 
program, Dr. Compton said in a 
statement that the Army program 





“was proceeding toward an excellent 
objective but failed to take advan- | 
tage of existing facilities like the | 
Navys program.” 

Under the Army program, Dr. | 
Compton said advanced students al- 
ready enrolled in educational pro- 
grams designed to meet Army needs 
would be called for basic Army 
training. 

“It shuffles these students alto- 
gether in a basic military program 
and then will try to unshuffle them 
so that the right ones can be sent 
back into technical training pro- 
grams,” he said. 


Armored Force Officer 
School Ups Capacity 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Armored 
Force Officer Candidate School this 
week graduated its 14th class, 
awarded its 5,000th commission to Lt. 
Robert J. Schwind of Mt. Plymouth, 
Fla., and prepared to increase its 
output of junior officers from ap- 
proximately 450 every three weeks to 
250 weekly. 

The class was nicknamed 
“General Devers Class”, in honor of 
Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief of 
Armored Force. 


the 





square. Quadra of course has many 
related forms in English (quadrant, 
quadruple, quadrangle, etc.), all 
based on the idea of four (parts, 
sides, angles, etc.), from Latin 
quattuor, four. 

Squadron is another common Eng- 
lish term of like origin with squad, 
and squad has been extended in Eng- 
lish usage to apply to any small 
group, as a police squad, a football 





or crew squad. 





—— This Is Official 


Purely Personal 


AT ANY TIME during the war you may expect 
a sudden change of station. You will want to 
know that your family is being protected during 
your absence. Now is the time to arrange your 
personal affairs—and theirs; you may be too 
busy later on. This series of articles will help 
you to do so. The material is taken from the 
War Department’s booklet, “Personal Affairs of 
Military Personnel and Their Dependents,” 
and is therefore official. Of course, all laws are 
subject to change. To keep the record straight, 
each section that follows will indicate. the date 








on which the specific laws were in effect.—Ed. 


SECTION XV—Installment 7 
BENEFITS OF SERVICEMEN’S DEPENDENTS’ 
ALLOWANCE ACT OF 1942 


67. General information—a, Under the Servicemen’s Dependents’ Al 
lowance Act, approved June 23, 1942 (Bull. 29, W. D., 1942), allowances are 
provided for those who are dependent for support on men in the lower 
grades of the Army. This benefit is limited to relatives and dependents of 
soldiers in the seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth grades. In the Army, thesé 
grades are private, private first class, corporal, technician fifth class, sel 
geant, and technician fourth class. 

b. The wife or children of men in these grades or others within his 
family dependent on him for support may get a monthly allowance undef 
this act, if they are eligible. 

ce. Here is how the law works: An enlisted man who has relatives & 
dependents who are eligible goes to his commanding officer and gets a2 
official application form. He fills out this form, following the simple direc 


tions printed thereon. He then returns the form to his unit personnel 
officer. 


d. The original copy of the application is sent to the Allowance and 
Allotment Branch, Building Y, 20th and B Streets N.E., Washington, D. Cs 
where it is reviewed and investigated, and either approved or disapproved 
(Each applicant is notified promptly when his application has been receiv 
in Washington and again when it has been approved or disapproved.) 

e. If his application is approved, the allowance to his relatives or de 
pendents will begin to accrue on the next succeeding month following thé 
date of application, and will be payable to them following the end of that 
month. The allowance will continue to be payable each month thereaftet 
as long as the enlisted man and his relatives or dependents remain eligible 
for it, up until 6 months after the present war ends. 

f. Relatives and dependents should not file an application until the’ 
are sure that the enlisted man has not filed or cannot file one, If they 
apply, however, relatives and dependents must use the official application 
form, and must accompany their applications with certain documentaly 
evidence. If the enlisted man files the application, he is allowed 6 month# 


— 





(See PURELY PERSONAL, Page 6) 
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Driving a General Is 24-Hour Job|1600 Soldiers Sing 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—If War has 
revised the ambitions of little boys 
who wanted to be policemen, fire- 
men and engineers, Staff Sgt. Paul 
R. Miller is doubtless among their 
new idols. He’s the personal driver 
for Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief 
of Armored Force. 

When the general wants to go any- 
qwhere—and it’s usually in a hurry— 
Sergeant Miller takes the wheel of 
the stubby little Peep with the three 
silver stars on the front. If the oc- 


casion is formal, usually involving 
the visit of some important person- 
age from Washington or abroad, he 
rolls out the sleek, olive Packard, 
which the general does not care for. 
The general is a man of action, 
where frills have no place. Even a 
downpour has no effect on his pref- 
erence for the Army vehicle, despite 
its lack of protection on the sides. 


According to Miller, General 
Devers is a good “boss.” Although 
he is always on the move, he is 


rod", his special Peep which is 
equipped with a two-way radio. 
When the general is out watching 
demonstrations of field tactics or 
equipment, he constantly checks all 
operation. 


ing notations on necessary changes, 
he has Sergeant Miller call G-3, the 
plans and training section, which 
has its own radio set. Thus revi- 
sions in training schedules are made 
on the spot, without any lost mo- 
tion. 

Washing the Peep is not one of 
Sergeant Miller’s jobs. He hasn’t 
time, as he is on duty 24 hours a 
day, with the exception of Sunday 
afternoon. Some days he may drive 
only 15 miles around the post, but 
he must be ready at all times. 
Wherever he goes, his first duty is 
to see that the general’s map case 
is in the Peep. Outside of this, it’s 
straight driving and operating the 
radio. 

Sergeant Miller has no other am- 
bition in the Armored Force. He 
prefers to keep his nameplate and 
desk in front of the generals office. 
After all, it’s more fun driving a 
%-ton Peep than a commercial 








smiling when he climbs into “Nim-| upon an Army of 75,000,000 because it 


Instead of merely mak- 


WAR DEPARTMENT is insisting 


| figures the Axis has than many al- 
| ready in Europe; Japan has another 
|million and a half or two million. 


THE ARMY is said to be testing 


truck, which he did in civilian life. 
And more important to the war ef- 
fort! 


Carols for Folks 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—The necessity 
for secrecy concerning troop move- 
ments, operations and other confi- 
dential information considered of 
value to the enemy is being stressed 
to tankmen here in daily classes fol- 
lowing direct orders from Lt. Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, chief of the Ar- 
mored Force. 

This silence campaign requesting 
sealed lips in the Army’s newest and 
most crushing arm of warfare reem- 
phasizes the importance of every 
tankman’s part in the success of en- 
tire Armored Divisions in actual 
combat. 

With the cycle of all mechanized 
training pivoted on teamwork, in- 
structors vigorously lecture to tank- 
men on the importance of their jobs 
despite its seeming inconsequence. 
Each tanker learns that regardless 





the use of skates by troops. 


of his rank or job, he is an im- 





Movies Teach Tankers How 


To Keep an Army Secret 


portant cog in the success of Ar- 
mored teams. 


This personalized fact is brought 
closer to home not only with dis- 
cussions among enlisted men and 
officers, but through the medium of 
motion pictures dealing with the 
manner in which tankmen should 
regard secret information. 

These films, classified as training 
essentials, portray how one man, 
through carelessness, can unwitting- 
ly betray vital operations and con- 
sequently lose the lives of hundreds 
of fellow tankmen. 

Another reel in this expansive 
library is devoted to the techniques 
the enemy employs to squeeze in- 
formation from captured men. The 
lesson tankmen must learn, is, that 
in case of capture, they are required 
by International Law to reveal only 
name, rank and army serial num- 
nothing more. 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Parents 
| ana friends of more than 1600 Camp 
Wheeler soldiers heard from their 
men by radio on a Christmas Day 
network of 61 stations covering 24 
states from the New England coast 
to the Middle West. 

The programs were broadcast by 
electrical transcription through ar- 
rangements undertaken by the pub- 
lic relations office in September. 

Many of the stations requested ex- 
tra quarter-hour programs for 
Christmas Day broadcast and the 
prodigious job of cutting 112 sep- 
arate transcriptions was handled by 
Staff Sgt. Michael T. Landy, former 
recording engineer. While the rest 
of the nation warmed to the rollick- 
ing measures of “Jingle Bells,” Lan- 
dy cast his vote for a pair of sound- 
proof earmuffs. It was the theme 
song of all 112 programs he recorded, 

An average of 15 doughboys par- 
ticipated in each program, every one 
of which carried a personal message 
to parents from Brig. Gen. A. R, 
Emery, commanding general 6f the 
Infantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter. 




















DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE ARE 
FEATURING THESE 
HANDSOME GIFTS 
OF CAMELS AND 
PRINCE ALBERT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 








until they 
. If they 
ipplication 
cumentaly 
6 months 








IF YOU ASK ME — 


THIS GAY HOUSE 


FULL OF CAMELS IS A GIFT THATS 
SURE TO PLEASE ANY CIGARETTE SMOKER! 


(CONTAINS 4 BOXES OF THE POPULAR 
FLAT FIFTIES=200 CAMELS) 


AND THIS 
HANDSOME GIFT 
CARTON OF CAMELS 
ALWAYS SAYS 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
IN A BIG WAY! 


(10 PACKAGES OF 20's = 
200 CAMELS~ ALL WRAPPED 
AND READY TO GIVE) 


SMOKES A PIPE — 


HELL ENJOY 











OF PRINCE ALBERT FAR 
INTO THE NEW YEAR! 


(THIS BIG POUND GIFT 
OF PRINCE ALBERT IS SO RICH-LOOKING 
IN ITS CHRISTMAS JACKET= 
RICHER-TASTING IN HIS PIPE) 


——- 





THIS GIFT 
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Six Sheltons Go to 


CAMP BUTNER, N., C.—The Shel- | 
tons? Yessir! All present and | 
‘counted for! Robert, Edward, Jean, | 
Glenn, Keith, Bill, and Stanley. 

Jerry?—Well, he’s only five, and 
with Keith still holds down the fort | 
at the Shelton family home in Al- | 
tus, Okla. Holding down “forts” in | 
many battle and training fronts in 
other parts of the world today, how- | 
ever, are six other Shelton brothers. | 

In the upper left hand corner, | 
there’s Robert, age 26, now a yeoman | 
first class serving on a destroyer in| 
the Pacific. Reading clockwise, 
there’s Edward, now a captain in 
the 78th Division Headquarters, A. | 
G. O. Classification Section at But- | 
ner. 

The third Shelton is Jean, who has 
been in the Navy for five years, en- 
listing after he had graduated from 
high school in Altus. 

tanley, 19, was a sergeant in the 
45th Division of the National Guard 
when called to active duty. He is 
now a flying cadet in a pre-flight 
course at San Antonio, Tex. 

Then, there’s Lieutenant 


Bill, a 


staff officer at Camp Robinson, a_i 
Bill too went into the Army immedi- | 


ately after graduating from high 
school, 
the 45th Division, serving as a staff 
sergeant there in charge of trans- 
portation of an anti-tank company. 
He received his commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in September, 1942, 
and immediately reported for duty 
at Robinson. 

Keith Shelton, age 8, af present is 
unassigned and unattached. In fact, 
he hasn’t even enlisted. However, 
Keith has been awaiting a waiver 
because of his age, height, weight, 
and general immaturity. 

Glenn, 28, who was a high school 
teacher at Thomas, Okla. is now 
taking pilot training at Ponca City, 
Okla. 





Private Becomes 
Officer Overnight 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—A private 
one day, and an officer the next! 

That was the experience of 2nd 
Lt. John W. Mihelich, of the Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center 
at Camp Kohler. 

Lieutenant Mihelich enlisted Nov. 
20, 1942. at Fort Logan, Colo. He 
had applied for a commission earlier. 
He was sent to Camp Kohler, Nov. 
26, and upon his arrival here began 
his basic training as a lowly private. 

On Sunday, Dec. 6, he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant 


Pyt. Rawests ‘All He Owns’ 
In Bonds — $30,000 


CAMP GRANT, Il. The best 
thing a man can do with his money 
when he enters the Army is to invest 
it in war bonds because they pay 
a fair rate of interest and they are 
not speculative, therefore need no 
attention. 

That’s the advice of Pvt. Joe Cam- 
panella, 26th Bn., Co, A. Before 
Campanella joined up, he invested 
all the cash he had in war bonds. 
All the cash he had amounted to 
$30,000. When the bonds mature at 
the end of 10 or 12 years Campanella 
will have $40,000 with which to 


and was also a member of |% 











“pick up where he dropped out.” 





PURELY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 4) 
in which to furnish the documentary evidence. This evidence is explained 
on the application form. 

g. After an application is filed, it is usually unnecessary to write 
further letters to the War Department regarding the allowance. Unneces- 
sary correspondence adds to the Department’s great volume of work and 
delays action on all applications. However, all changes in the status of the 
enlisted man or his relatives or dependents which might affect the allow- 
ance must be reported immediately. Normally, changes in the status of 
the enlisted man are reported automatically by the enlisted man’s unit 
personnel officer. However, the enlisted man and the persons to whom 


the family allowances are paid are responsible that such changes as the | 


following are reported immediately to the Allowance and Allotment Branch: 
Change of address, birth of a child, death of a beneficiary, divorce of a wife, 
remarriage of a parent or a former wife divorced, the marriage of a brother, 
sister, child, or grandchild, or the fact that any Class B dependent of an 
enlisted man ceases to be dependent upon him. These changes are to be 
reported on W.D., A.G.O. Form No. 641 (Report of Change of Status and 
Address), which may be obtained from the same sources as the official 
application form. 

h. Each family allowance is made up of money deducted from, or 
charged to, the enlisted man’s pay and money contributed by the Govern- 
ment. The exact amount of the deduction from the enlisted man’s pay 
varies as explained in paragraph 72. 

68. Who is eligible.—a. Classifications.—For the purposes of family 
allowances, the relatives and dependents of an enlisted man are divided into 
two classes, Class A and Class B. In Class A are the wife and children 
of the enlisted man, and a former wife divorced to whom alimony is payable. 
Class A relatives do not have to be dependent upon the enlisted man in 
order to be eligible for a family allowance. In Class B are the parents, 
brothers, sisters, and grandchildren of the enlisted man. Class B depend- 
ents must be dependent upon the enlisted man for a substantial portion of 
their support in order to be eligible. 

b. Meaning of terms in Class A and Class B.—In determining who is 
eligible for allowances, the terms used in Class A and Class B have the 
following meanings: 

(1) Class A: 


(a) Wife—A lawful wife. 
(b) Child.—Includes— 

1. Legitimate child. 

2. Child.legally adopted. 

8. Stepchild (if a member of the man’s household), including a 
stepchild who continues as a member of the man’s household 
after the death of the mother or termination of the marriage. 

4. An illegitimate child, but only if the man has been judicially 


ordered or decreed to contribute to such child’s support, has 
(Continued on Page 14) 





APS 


VISITING STARS—Camp Davis provided some interesting hours for these visiting officers 
during a recent tour of inspection of the North Carolina Antiaircraft Training Center 








Lett 


to right they are: Brig. Gen. James Kirk, Brig. Gen. Gordon Wells, Maj. Gen. Leavitt M. Camp- 


bell, Army Chief of Ordnance, 


Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spiller, commandant of the Antiaircraft 


Artillery School; Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Green, commanding general], Antiaircraft Command, 
and Maj. Gen. Frederic H.' Smith, commanding gerieral of Camp Davis. 


FORT CUSTER, Mich.—“Prelude 
to War,” first of a series of films 
designed to acquaint personnel of 
the Army with the background of the 
present war, the history of the war 
to date, the current progress of the 
war, and information on our allies 
and enemies, was shown to Fort 
Custer troops this week. 

The prints for the 55 minute show 
were shown here two shows daily 
for four days. 

Titles of the first seven films in 
the series, which is being made by 
the Special Services Division of the 
Services of Supply, have been an- 


nounced. Following “Prelude to 
War,” Custer men will see: “The 
Nazis Strike,” “Divide and Con- 


quer,” “The Battle of Britain,” “The 
Battle of Russia,” “The Battle of 
China,” and “War Comes to Amer- 
ica.” 

These war information films have 


‘Tasty Dishes’ 
At Breaktast 


CAMP WHITE, Oreg.—Breakfast 
with a blonde is promised at the 
Sunday Morning Breakfast Club re- 
cently inaugurated at Service Club 
No. 2. And for only 45 cents. 

The idea of Miss Rena Semenza, 
senior hostess of the club, the 
breakfast takes place at 11 o'clock 








each Sunday and offers—in addition 


to feminine companionship—eggs, 
bacon, hot muffins, potatoes, and 
coffee. Entertainment and dancing 


are features. The greatest attrac- 
tion, so far as concerns the men at 
Camp White, is obvious. 

USO girls and hostesses arrange 
the breaskfasts and provide enter- 
tainment for the men. A line forms 
to the right and standing room only. 


Kept His Word 


CAMP FUNSTON, Kan.—“K P 
for the man who owns those 
shoes,” triumphantly ordered Set. 
Roy Eaker, Company B of the 
Maintenance Battalion, who was 
zealously inspecting his barracks 
for an offender to put on Sunday 
KP. 

A loud laugh from the assembled 
soldiers greeted his announcement. 
This Sunday the plates of the men 
of Company B will be washed by 
Sergeant Eaker. 


Japs Try To Bomb 
\B-17s As They Fly 

Having so far been unable to get 
close enough to the American Flying 
Fortresses to successfully attack them 
with their machine guns, Japanese 
flyers are now trying to bomb the 
bombers while in flight. 

Jap Zero planes have lately been 
flying about 1,000 feet above the 
Fortresses and trying to drop bombs 
on them, so far without any record 
of a hit being scored. American gun- 
ners, now familiar with the trick, 


are said to be finding the Zeros easy 
targets at that distance. 





Movies Replace Custer: 
| Orientation 


Lectures 


been desigend to replace the serig 
of 15 lectures in the “Army Orienta, 
tion Course” announced and com 
pleted at Fort Custer earlier in the 
year. The films are better able tg 
portray graphically war informatio, 
than officer speakers were able to dg 
The current events phase of the 
Army Orientation program is still 
being conducted at Fort Custer by 
the Public Relations Office which 
distributes to each unit each day 
a@ one-page summary of the latest 
war news and developments. I, 


formation announced up to ning 
thirty each day is available to troops 
here by noon. 





In one hour’s time you can learn 
write in § minutes what now requirg 


half aw hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in busk 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down you 
notes as fast as you hear them... Ar 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, wel 
known author and researcher—lends wing 
to words—enables you to actually write is 
5 minutes what would require 30 minute 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, 4 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is ¢ 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'s 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funder 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon 
men in the Army. Can you write 
alphabet? Then you can write SHOR 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you 
complete course by return mail. If 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating an 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk . «4 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upos 
request). 


Improve your spare time while in the 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy in taking dows 
notes in your daily task and when you 
return to civilian life you will have added 
an accomplishment that will help you i@ 
many ways. 


H. L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th St., N. ¥. ©. 


Send complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on 5 days’ trial for which 
enclose $1.00. If I am not de- 
lighted you are to return my 

















money. 
GENERAL MacArthur has received| | Name 
medals from eight countries: the Address 
United States, France, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, City, State 
menicen, cot icoatc.  @ ices eae nionan maa & = 
—_______ -— —e 
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with your hobby 


writers in the stamp world. 
of philately. 


it along with you if necessary. 


Lindquist Publications, 
| 2 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


- Enclosed $1 for the next 26 


NAME 


BORD ncccepescens 


If Yow re a Stamp Collector 


Here’s how you can keep in touch 


wherever you are 


Read STAMPS Every Week! 


Every week—52 times a year—it comes to you with 36 pages 
of stamp news, views and articles written by the best informed 
Its editors and contributors are 
located in the active centers where stamp news originates and 
its articles are timely and precise. 

In this one magazine you receive information on the whole field 
Youswan keep ‘abreast of the latest doings, the 
new issues and the market trends. Why not have the next 
26 big issues sent to you? Costs you just one dollar and we'll 
send it on to you wherever Uncle Sam locates you. 


We'll move 


Send in This Coupon Today! 





big weekly Issues of STAMPS 





ADDRESS 
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HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA CANAL DEFARTMENT—The 
panama Canal Department has gone into a sweeping second front 


offensive against the Axis powers 
tanks, bombs and guns to every ba 


and will help in sending planes, 
ttle front. 





No longer will the field and coastal © 
pieces and shells that “defend” the 
Canal look upon spacious waters wait- 

for an approaching enemy to 
plow them out of the horizon. 

Guns that have guarded the Canal 
ever since it was built and even can- 
non balls that fired at Morgan, are 
going into the scrap heap that is 
being created by the Panama Canal 
Department. Long ago, these “de- 
fenders” died of a ripe old age and 
stood as Monuments at the various 
posts on the isthmus, symbolizing the 
days gone by. Seventeen howitzers 
at the post of Corozal whose job it 
was to fire salutes for royalty passing 
through the Canal and which were 
replaced 12 years ago, weigh approxi- 
mately 7,546 pounds each and have 
been overlooking the Canal ever 
since it was built. They will again 
fre salutes, only this time in the 





Legion Sends 


Greetings 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—“Arms to 
fight with now and jobs to live by 
later” were pledged as the American 
Legion’s finest Yuletide gift to the 
memoirs of the armed forces in a 
special Christmas message by Na- 
tional Commander Roane Waring. 
The national commander’s message 
to all American soldiers and sailors 
at home and abroad follows: 


“Soldiers and sailors of America, 
wherever you may be this holiday 
season, fighting to keep Christmas 
alive, the American Legion sends you 
warmest greetings. We _ Legion- 
naires, 1,135,000 strong, are mighty 
proud of you. We feel a special 
closeness to you because you fellows 
are finishing the job we started. 


“You are bearing the cross today 
as we bore it yesterday, not only 
against the immediate evil in this 
world, but also for the ultimate 
good. We pray that out of your 
gallantry and out of your heroism 
may grow that better world of to- 
morrow for which we too bled and 
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sacrificed by which eluded our ef- 
fort. As our Christmas gift we 
pledge you that your needs, present 
and future, will always come first 
with us. That means arms to fight 
with now and jobs to live by later. 
Merry Christmas. God bless you. 





Gulfport Hospital 
Opens First Ward 


GULFPORT FIELD, Miss. — The 
big station hospital, at the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command 
chool for airplane mechanics, after 
onths of careful planning, has 
opened its doors and, with gleaming 
new equipment and a_ well-trained 
staff, is caring for ills of soldiers 
here, 

Ward Six was the first ward to 
open and is devoted to general medi- 
cal cases, most of them respiratory. 
Honor of being the first patient ad- 
mitted fell to Pvt. John Fooks of 
en Detachment. He had a 


First surgical operations were per- 
formed in the well-equipped operat- 
ing rooms this week. 

“We expect to continue opening up 
d after ward as rapidly as pos- 
ible,” said Col. Robert A. Strong, 
Post surgeon. 





form of tanks, planes or shells. Two 
other pieces, used as ornaments in 
front of a headquarters building at 
Corozal, also are on the way to the 
scrap pile. These two guns manned 
coastal positions in the States prior 
to their arrival in the Canal Zone. 

At Fort DeLesseps, 2,400 pound 
shells which took a strong crane to 
lift were transported by truck to 
the scrap pile. Maj. Leo W. HL 
Shaughnessy, provost marshal for the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus, sadly 
gave up three of the shells that 
adorned the post. Major Shaugh- 
nessy, one of the oldest officers on 
the isthmus in point of service, said 
that the shells were on the post since 
it was built although he had become 
fond of them, he bid “farewell and 
give ’em hell”. “These shells,’ he 
added, “will do plenty of damage and 
make good scrap metal, for they’re 
armor-piercing and made out of 
tooled steel. 

At another historical position, Fort 
Lorenzo, thousands of cannon balls 
await shipment to the heap. No one 
seems to know exactly how long 
they have been there but it is known 
that they were used against Morgan’s 
raiders in 1671. Piled high in pyra- 
mids, these cannon shells will make 
good metal for guns or tanks. 

Every organization on the isthmus 
is sacrificing its ornamental metal 
for the scrap pile. Thousands upon 
thousands of pounds of the best type 
of metal is being collected. The 
armed forces on the isthmus are go- 
ing “whole hog” in delivering the 
goods, and nothing is being over- 
looked. 





t/Panama Command Scraps It’s Old ‘Defenders’ 





ONE of the 17 howitzers that used to bellow salutes from Corozal will now do the same in the 
form of modern tanks and shells. 





Know Your Enemy 


Nazis Use All the Tricks 


CAIRO—Bleak stories of the German tech- 
nique in planting mine fields and death traps to 
slow General Montgomery’s advance on Tripoli 


filter back from the front. 


Some mines were concealed 
some in clusters of fruit on tree 


in gasoline and water kegs, on doorknobs and be- 
hind pictures, curtains and window shades. 


One patrol of five men behi 
lines was wiped out instantly 


dropped flares in the open and they dived into a 
shellhole, planted with explosives. 


cue party attempted to reclaim 


officer and three more men were killed when 


mines placed under the bodies 
five exploded. 


Near El Brega, northeast 


Allied sappers removed 1096 mines that blocked 
the approach to an important water hole. 


under bodies, 
Others were 


cakes” 
a 


nd the German 
when a plane 


Later, a res- 
the bodies. An 
a ser 
of the original went u 


of El Aghelia, 


Most mines are of either the pancake or 
flowerpot variety—the most dangerous of all. 
On contact, the “flowerpot” 
throwing its fragments sideways. 


springs into the air 
The “pan- 


are set to explode whenever sufficient 
pressure is exerted. 

Forward elements of the British Eighth Army 
learned quickly to fill all vehicles with sandbags 
which metal fragments rarely penetrate. 
truck or automobile may be destroyed, but the 
men usually escape unijured. 

“The Nazis used every dirty trick imaginable,” 
eant major from Aberdeen declared. 
the road west of El Brega with some 
sappers in a truck. 
directing traffic around a _ crater. 
stepped off the hard-surfaced 
killed instantly by a mine. 


“— 


A military policeman was 
When he 
road, he was 





Blanding’s Units Train Handicapped 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Special 
training courses for ‘the individual 
soldier who finds it difficult to ad- 
just himself to Army life have just 
been put into effect by the 79th and 


30th Infantry Divisions now train- 
ing here. 

Lasting approximately nine weeks, 
the instruction is designed for four 
classifications of soldiers: 
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It's a swell job—lo 


ts of men around” 


Those who cannot read or write; 
those who can read and write but 
not in English; those who cannot 
keep up with strenuous basic train- 
ing; and those partly handicapped 
physically. 

Officers of both outfits were high 
in their praise of the men and said 
that “from the looks of things at 
this early date, the men realize their 
opportunity and are taking advan- 
tage of it to the fullest extent. Al- 
though the instruction started only 
Dec. 2, the drill of the men has im- 
proved 100 per cent.” 

That the soldiers 
learn is proved by one_ instance 
alone—many of them refuse their 
hourly rest periods to continue work 


are eager to 





uninterrupted. 

Specially trained non-commissioned 
officers teach classes of not more 
than 15 men each, using military 
manuals containing subjects such as 
military courtesy at the same time 
that they are instructing the soldiers 
in mastering the English language. 

The objective of the course is to 
allow the soldier not only to better 
himself individually but to continue 
as fast as possible his military 
training. 

Soldiers are selected for the spe- 
cial instruction by recommendation 
of their unit commanders and are 
interviewed by selected personnel 
consultants who observe _ their 
progress and help place them in 
Army jobs individually suited to 
them at the end of the course. 





At New Camp 


Miss 
of Mississippi, 


CAMP MCCAIN, Deep 
the heart land 
where Stephen Foster wrote his im- 
mortal songs, hums a new 
that of a sergeant barking order to 
his men. For a mew Army camp 
has been constructed and the old 
87th Division of World War I fame 
was activated in a colorful ceremony 
this week. 


The camp ground of this division 
is a beehive of industry. Men work 
all day at their assigned tasks of 
beautifying the place. Barracks are 
up, movie houses, Churches and 
Service Clubs do the different regi- 
mental areas. Pine trees have, been 
planted in front of the Headquarters 


in 
the 


strain— 








87th Division Reactivated 
McCain, Miss. 


buildings which blend in well with 
the rustic bridges. Just 
south of Grenada, Camp McCain is 
destined to be a model camp. 

To the veterans of the 87th this 
news has a particular appeal. It 
brings back memories of a time, now 
past, when the 87th Division rose 
from the vibrant soil of the South 
to take its place on the American 


fighting front. Veterans of the divi- 
sion who attend the Activation Day 
ceremonies had an Opportunity to 
examine the personnel and equip- 
ment of their old division. Displays 
and demonstrations were conducted, 
after which a tour of. the buildings 
and barracks was made. 


six miles 


The 
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With The Rookie 
At Camp Croft 


oAUHAUWUULOVTHSUN LLAMA NATROL AL ARH 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—WORK PER- 
FORMED by the chaplain branch 
here was praised by the Most Rev. 
Francis Joseph Spellman, archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
New York, on occasion of his visit 
to the infantry center last Saturday 


in interest* of conference with post 
Catholic chaplains. . .. NEW talent 
added to the Croft soldiering ranks 
were Wiliam Markham, world’s No. 
2 amateur and professional badmin- 
ton player, and Frank A. Pinner po- 
litical news correspondent for 
European news agency. The latter 
was in French concentration camp 
and escaped, fleeing to unoccupied 
France and then to the U.S. . . SOL- 
DIER MUSICIANS here provided 
the program of entertainment for 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce 
dinner honoring Gov.-Elect Olin D. 
Johnson of South Carolina... 
CROFT DRAMA ARTISTS were cast 
in the Palmetto (Spartanburg) 
Players’ versiqgn of Maxwell Ander- 
son’s play, “The Eve of St. Mark,” 
which had its opening on Broadway 
last month ... LIMESTONE college 
(Gaffney, S. C.) girls’ choral ensem- 
ble was presented in a program of 
Christmas music in post service club 
to open a series of events arranged 
here for the observance of the Yule- 
tide season .. . CHRISTMAS TREE 
decorations for various organizations 
here were cut from the reservation’s 
timber of evergreen trees ... AN 
ODDITY for light machine- gun 
range records here was set when 
three new high scores were marked 
up within a half hour period. The 
first high mark cracked a record 
which stood since last October, and 
which was followed by two higher 
scores, with the new record stand- 
ing at 250—six under the possible 
256. 

ROTC riflemen of Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College topped 
Croft’s Ninth Regiment rifle team 
by 265 points, after matching scores 
of both teams by correspondence . . , 
SONS OF A RETIRED Cavalry field 
officer, 2nd Lts. James H. Geer and 


Joseph W. Geer Jr. are the first 
brother-soldier pair reported § in 
Croft’s officer personnel. Their 


father, Lt. Col. Joseph W. Geer, was 
retired in 1940, after 30 years in the 
service. Eighteen-years-old James Is 
the youngest officer reported here 
ANOTHER FAMILY soldier 
combination here is Pvt. John J. 
Treloar, 43, and his son, Pvt. George 
J. Treloar, 21, who are trainees. 
CAMP CROFT OFFICIALS, and 
USO advisory council members 
mapped plans to entertain some 
8,000 Crofters in homes of Spartan- 
burg residents Christmas Day. Gen- 
eral Wilson, Croft’s infantry center 
commandant, gave his approbation 
to the plan and stated he had found 
soldiers joved to mingle with civil- 
ians in a home atmosphere, 
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Stoneman Course Instils ‘Combat Attitude’ © 

















CAMP STONEMAN, Calif.—The “confbat at- 
titude” is being instilled into men at Stoneman 
through use of the recently completed training 
course, described by a former British Commando 
as “the toughest, most rugged course” he has 
ever seen. 


And the extensive course—from swings and 
jumps to difficult climbs—did not cost the tax- 
payers a penny. It was constructed entirely from 
salvaged material, for the most part leftovers 


used. 





Signal Corps Guards That Precious 


from the building of this camp. 

The Stoneman course 
yards long, having 20 various type obstacles, 
ideas for which were suggested by transient 
units with previous obstacle course experience. 
Many of the obstacles are exact duplicates of 
those used in British Commando training schools. 
In the 600-yard run, every muscle in the body is 


No. 1 shows the obstacle affectionately named 





is 600 body-building 


structed in 


Inset 


puff over the 
jumped the pit at it’s base. 


“Old Bill the Widow Maker,” and in No. 2 men 
climb up and down the “Eiffel Tower,” then trot 
up the incline to the next climb. 


In picture No. 3 men are shown being in- 


tanglements, and then it’s on to No. 4, where 
they swing from one platform to another. 


(in circle) 











how to crawl under Barb-wire en- 


two stalwarts grunt and 
“Monkey Climb,” after having 





Modern Weapon—the Correct Time 


Because battles must be fought in 
this modern age with split-second 
percision, the job of “time keeper” 
for the Army is an especially impor- 
tant one. When the Yanks attacked 
in Africa, they were given missions 
to accomplish that were timed to 
within minutes. Each man’s clock 
had to jibe with his buddy’s—even 
if that buddy were going into action 
some hundreds of miles distant. 

Because of this new emphasis upon 
timing in modern warfare, the Army 
has adopted the 24-hour clock. New 
soldiers always groan when they 
think about keeping tabs on a meal 
time that comes at 1800 instead of 6 
p.m. or a bedtime at 2200. But the 
Army knows that time is important 
and insists that every soldier be 
completely at home in using the 24- 
hour clock. 

The Signal officer has been given 
the job of keeping time for tactical 





units and of seeing that the com- 
mand and subordinate units are sup- 
plied with the correct time. This 
“time keeper” duty is incorporated 
in the latest revision of Army Regu- 





lations 105-5 as one of the specific 
functions of the Signal Corps. 


Simplifies Things 


fies matters. 





Music Added to Changing 


to 


“a.m’s.” and “p.m’s.” to worry about. 
The first 12 hours of the day are 
numbered the same as in the regular 
12-hour clock. For the next 12, you 
just keep on going—13, 14, 15, etc. 

Instead of 1:45 p.m., you simply 
write: 1345. Notice, no colon be- 
tween the 3 and the 4. In any figure 
less than 10, a zero is used to fill 
out the empty place. Thus 0945 
would be 9:45 a.m. in civilian time. 
This results in simplicity and a sav- 
ing of message transmission time. 

But the next step is tougher. Now, 
you must prefix the day of the 
month. For 2:45 p.m., December 
25, you write 251445. 

Such a time ‘designation as 251445 
is. still ambiguous, however, unless 
we say what time zone standard we 
mean. Is it Eastern War Time, Cen- 
tral Standard Time, London Time, or 
the local sun time for a ship at sea? 

24 Time Belts 


There are 24 different standard 
time zones around this spinning 
earth, and in addition there are the 
nations which use daylight saving 
time either during the summer alone 


or, as in the case of the present 
United States “War Time,” all 
through the year. Yet, in today’s 


war, with airplanes winging swiftly 


|out of one time zone and into an- 


First of all, military time simpli-| other, it is vitally necessary to fix 
There aren’t any on a single standard of time refer- 


Of the Guard Ceremony 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky. — Guard 
mount at Camp Campbell is an every- 
day affair, but a new era in the 
changing of the guard has arrived 
here. 

The Corps of Military Police added 
music to the age-old military cere- 
mony in which the guard for the 
next 24 hours replaces the past day’s 
guardsmen. 

The strict rhythm of “American 
Patrol” and “Under the Double Ea- 
gle” accompanied the marching “sol- 
diers as they formed in four ranks 


before the guard house. Waltz- 
time with “Tales of the Vienna 
Woods” created the correct atmos- 


phere for the review of the guard by 


the Officer of the Day. Then, officers 
saluting and men marching eyes 
right, the company moved away to 
the martial tune of “Stars add 
Stripes Forever.” 

Music was furnished through a 
portable amplifying unit. Lt. Don 
L. Caldwell, in charge of the experi- 
ment, reported complete success. 


JAPANESE name their calendar 
years after animals. For instance, 
1938 was the year of the Tiger, 1939 
was the year of the rabbit. Names 
are repeated every 12 years. 








PVT. E. R. Shilling, Camp Stone- 
ham, Calif., is allergic to rubber. 


ence so that there will be no mis- 
understanding of the “zero hour” 
when military actions are coor- 
dinated in different segments of the 
globe. 

The standard that has been chosen 
for this purpose by the War De- 
partment is Greenwich Civil Time. 
This is the time measured by 
astronomers for the meridian that 
runs through Greenwich, a borough 
of London, England. 

The question is often asked, “Why 
Greenwich?” Why not, for exam- 
ple, standardize our time on Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 

It happens that astronomers at 
the Royal Observatory of Greenwich 
pioneered many years ago in reduc- 
ing their observations of the stars 
to data useful for geographers in 
mapping the earth. As a result, all 
world maps in use today—both by 
the United Nations and the Axis 
powers—measure longitude from the 
‘2ero meridian” that runs through 
Greenwich. The almanacs consulted 
by the navigators of our warships 
and bombers show the positions of 
the constellations in terms of Green- 
wich Time. 

Add a Z 

To indicate concisely that Green- 

wich Civil Time is meant, the letter 


“Z” is appended. The “Z” should 
not be used with the time of any 
other zone. It should be added only 
after the time has been converted to 
Greenwich. Eastern War Time is 
exactly four hours earlier than 
Greenwich Civil Time. Therefore, 


2:35 p.m. or 1435 E.W.T. is equivalent 
to 1835Z. 

We are now in a position to review 
the entire subject in teams of a sim- 
ple example. Let us assume that a 
warning telegram is to be sent to 
California to announce the arrival 
of a general. 

According to the railroad time- 
table, his train is scheduled to ar- 
rive at 7:27 p.m. September 27. 
The hour given by the railread time- 
table is, of course, {n Pacific War 
Time. The problem is to convert 
this into Greenwich Civil Time for 
use In the telegram. 

The first step is to convert to the 
24-hour clock. Since the hour is 





“P.M.”, we must add 12 hours, so 
that 7:27 becomes 1927 P.W.T. We 


may now add the day of the month, 
making it 271927, Pacific War Time. 
To convert this to Greenwich Civil 
Time, it is necessary to add the 
time difference between California 
and Greenwich. This is seven hours. 
Seven hours added to the original 
time would give 272627—but the 
“26” for the hours indicates that 
we have entered another calendar 
day. A moment of thought indicates 
that this is reasonable, since we 
know it should be early morning of 
the following day in England when 
it is evening in California. Since we 
@on't vent to use any number higher 
than 24 in the “hours” section, we 
24 hours from our figure 
and simultaneously add one day. 
This gives the correct figure of 
280227 and we can now add the “Z”, 


Se sacl 


——, 


DONE AHA Tg 


- Battering 
Ram 


mn 
By Cpl. Tech. Lester J. Golomb 


CAMP FUNSTON, Kans.—The Off. 
cers Club Bulletin notes that a dance 
for the officers of the 52nd Armoreg 
Infantry Regiment will take place oq 
a certain evening and would dinnep 
guests please make arrangements tg 
be through with dinner by 1945. Gag 
the epicures in the division. 





SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 

One private went_up for his Tech, 
5th exam and was asked by hig 
board the name of the division com 
mander. He brightly responded 
“Wood!” 

“What?” popped the increduloug 
board. . 
“Leonard?” hazarded the aspirant 
for higher honors. 

“Are you sure?” quizzed the board, 
“Leonard Wood!” firmly compre 
mised he who was to remain 4 
private. 

“General Leonard Wood commanté 
ed the troops at Camp Funston ig 
the last war,” he was informed. 
“Tsk, tsk, I should have know, 
that. I cleared the area around hig 
monument this summer,” the private 
said disconsolately. 





Officers of Division Headquarters 
now go out for cross-country hikes 
instead of volley-ball in the p.m 
The column of officers is led by 
the three generals of the division 
and they generally manage to pick 
the roughest going. 


Here is a poem submitted in Miss 


Lassiter’s poetry contest by Pyt, 
John Schneidmuller, 2nd Armored 
Medical Battalion, that our boss, 


Lt. G. H. West, thinks is silly enough 
to go into the column: 
Li'l Ole Peep 
Last week I drove a little peep car 
And though it was old, it was up 
to par. 
I started out with it upon a trip, 
Then heard its motor hop and skip, 
I turned it around and was heading 
back 
When suddenly it stalled on a rail 
road track. 
A train came on, just like a flash 
And hit my peep an awful crash. 
My peep pulled through, I’l) not 
complain, 
But you should have seen that rail 
road train! 


Finds $40, Refuses 
To Accept Reward 


FORT MCCLELLAN, Ala. — Dio 
genes, in his fruitless search for an 
honest man, could well have found 
a successfull ending to his quest 
were he around today—and had he 
stopped by Fort McClellan. 

Pvt. Gustie J. Sidlovsky a trainee 
at the Branch Immaterial Replace- 
ment Training Center, found two $2) 
bills in a ditch in his regimental area 
the other day and promptly carried 
his find to his first sergeant. 

Only ten minutes earlier the set 
geant had vainly tried to console 
downcast Pvt. Andrew Macfie, the 
forlorn loser of the forty. 

Macfie promptly offered the finder 








The general will arrive in Cali- 
fornia. if the train isn’t late, at 


280227Z. 


a $5 reward. But Sidlovsky refused 
to accept the reward. 
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EVERY week-end Pvt. Albert H. Bommer (above), of the FARC« 
at Camp Roberts, Calif., spends eight hours writing to his 
girl, Hazel White, in Wenatchee, Wash. 
long to write his 16-page weekly letter because he does it im 
Braille, by punching holes in the paper. Hazel is blind. 


It takes him that 
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120 Above---30 Below 
Guinea Pigs Swelter, Freeze in Knox Experiment 
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y Pvt COLD ROOM: Thirty below zero—that's 62 degrees below the freezing point—is puh-lenty co 
rmored Research Laboratory can attest. 
r boss, 
ta the results. 
By Cpl. Marvin Sorkin 
eep car FORT KNOX, Ky.—Into the room stalks Satan. He’s disguised 
was WE as a ventilation engineer. 
trip, Satan’s “guests” are 16 soldiers, dressed only in “G.I.” under- 
nd skip. § wear shorts and shoes. Sweat pours in rivulets down their faces 
heading § ‘and bodies. 
T “Hmm-m-m, it’s not quite up to® 
op Gegrees, and nore it is almost flows from every pore and their 
a.m.,” the host grins, a nasty gleam a a 
flash in th which he focuses on the | heads swirl from the humidity. 
crash. i e be They can joke while their noses 
I'll not ~<neaapnna : are turning pink, then blue, then 
- ey re for ae +m Nye | S80] white from cold. 
hat r much as a glance through a window ‘ 
at the snow and ice-covered land-| | Deserve Medal 
scape, the soldiers walk ‘round and|_ “We oughta get the Purple Heart 
‘round in their little hot-box. They | for this,” said one of the volunteer 
USES F walk 12% miles a day and never go|8uinea pigs in the cold room, his 
farther than 40 feet from their| teeth simulating a pair of Valencian 
vard starting point. Full field packs are | Castanets. 
strapped to their glistening, wet “Hell! We'll get the purple heart, 
1. — Dio § backs. purple legs, purple ears— whole pur- 
h for an es * ple bodies,” answered a second sol- 
ve found King Winter, also disguised as a} dier. 
‘is quest} Ventilation engineer, steps into an- “Yeh, purple heart, yaller jaundice, 
1 had he} Other little room down the hall-| black plague and pink-eye, too,” 
| wav. chattered a third. 
a trainee “Mmm-m-m, it’s not quite 30 de- But conversation in the cold room 
Replace-. grees below zero,” he smirks. “And|!s Phlegmatic when compared with 
d two $0] 30-below is only 62 degrees below the | the badinage of the hot room. 
sntal areé freezing point. We'll cool it off a You'd think that soldiers would 
y carried’ wee bit, eh, boys?” lose their sense of humor toting a 
ae Sk heavy pack for 12% miles a day 
nt. . . : 
the set a coyote po soerage hen at om around a room that’s only 20 feet 
—_— - “a an unch their shoulders even wide and 40 feet long. : 
acfie, the - s 6 6 But all day long, Pvt. Walt Heyer 
J da little ti ith these of Detroit continues to bellow “Hut! 
the finder », _— om das ; ts the aan Tut! Thrup! Four!” in cadence as 
y refused lee elegant A, 7 ienanae he marches. He doesn’t cease while 
oy Get a whiff of Suetale, winkey he vag “ cage | heat _— 
: . , on his arms. ow and then he or- 
b i “ ” , 
Pag: Rte yg An ders an “Eyes RIGHT!” and gives a 
































You'll be convinced that it’s no fun 

to have to fight the enemy and the 

tlements at the same time. 
Learning How Now 


Army doctors and engineers are 
learning through these experiments 
ow to make it easier for our sol- 
@iers who are shipped to all parts of 
the globe—hot or cold, Arctic or 
tropical. 

The fellows in the hot room would 
Waugh loud and long if you dubbed 
mthem heroes. Nevertheless, they are 
iving in that one small, confining 

it-box for 26 days and nights—so 
mB that fellow Tankers in—well, say 
i Libya, may benefit. 

They are working—hiking, lifting, 
Ping, stewing in their own 
Sweat—in weather conditions that 
ate almost identical to those of the 
‘Besert. 
' With gauges, dials, thermometers, 
Mtricate measuring devices, the ex- 
ts under the guidance of Lt. Col. 
ard F. Machle and Maj. William 
wAthe, are discovering how the men 
-_ to the desert, how they can 
= acclimated more rapidly, how 
can be better fighters even 
ough the heat is terrifying. Oth- 
tests show how their equipment 
yen be improved. 
® The cold room, too, is revealing 
MM4ually important secrets. 

But you learn something else, too. 
ie FARC™ You learn that our soldiers can wise- 
y to his crack long past the point where 
‘im that you'd think they couldn’t even talk. 
oes it m 





{consisting mainly of Tom Col- 


They can kid about seeing mirages 
lind. or mint juleps) while sweat 


slightly exaggerated salute as he 
passes the table where the smiling 
medical officers are observing. 
Meanwhile, Pvt. Robert Dowd, an 
ex-fighter from Joliet, Ill., has jutted 


out his upper dental plate and 
“makes like a calliope” while Pvt. 
Jerry Lupi of New York City sings | 
t ' re! Wactotum from “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

The favorite pastime in the hot 
room, though, is a little game called 
“Bund Meeting.” Pvt. Lupi, a 


natural comedian with a variety of 
accents plays Der Fuehrer. Dowd 
is Herr Goering, and ((Brooklyn 
papers please copy) Pvt. Robert Kan- 
terman does Goebbels. 

The plot simple 


is 


The humor 
hinges mostly on the Lew Lohr type 
of accent done with plenty of 
schmaltzy gutterals, “Ach du _ Lie- 
bers, and farcial take-offs of Schickel- 
gruber’s news-reel poses. 

Dowd drags 18-year-old George 
Stephenson of Nashville, Tenn., 
youngest of the guinea pigs, before 
Der Fuehrer. Stephenson is lax with 
his “Heil, Hitler.” His heels fail to 


click loudly enough 
Put on Play 
Immediately he is pounced on, his 


face is slapped (not too hard, but 
often), and Der Fuehrer orders 
Dowd to “indoctrinate” him. In a 


minute or two, Dowd and Stephen- 
son reappear, goose-stepping to the 
count of “Ein, zwei, drei, fur.” The 
meeting ends with an excess of face- 
slapping, blabbering, mock anger— 
and then uproarious laughter. 
“Sometimes we take turns being 


Der Fuehrer, and the others take 


turns 
Lupi, 

You wonder where they get the 
energy. When you first get that 
blast of hot air in your face, you 


don’t think you'll last a minute. You 
rest a while, you drink many a glass 
of the cool water (a 10 per cent salt 
solution), and every time you rise 
you feel faint. Finally you get 
nerve enough to try marching. 


The pack weighs 20 pounds. 


assassinating him,” explains 


Twice 
around the room ‘and it feels more 
like 40 pounds. You keep moving. 
It’s harder to breathe. At each turn 
you pray that a wisp of cool air 
has seeped into the room. It hasn't. 

The blood begins to pound in your 
veins. Your chest aches. You gasp 
for air. 
ing from your forehead burns your 
eyes like acid. 

After 25 minutes the attendant 
pulls you out of the line of marchers. 
He steers you to a chair. 
you've 


Somehow 


stopped sweating; instead 


l 


Salty perspiration stream- 


your skin is cold andclammy. Your 
face and neck are red. 
lar veins stand out like ropes. 
weigh a couple of pounds less. And | 
your pulse resembies a good bowl-: 
ing score! 

You’ve Changed 

“That’s the way they all felt the 
first time round,” smiles the atten- 
dant. “But they got used to it fast. 
Now they do five hours of it a day, 
and they’re sure they could go five 
hours more if they had to. Sit still, 
and if you feel you're going to pass 
out just tap me on the shoulder.” 

You wonder how Pvt. Robert Cun- 
nington does it. He’ a 43-year-old 
widower from Idaho Falls. He has 
three sons, one of them a 22-year- 
old sailor in the Navy, and still he’s 
one of the best of the hot-room 
marchers. He hopes they'll send him 
across soon. 


As you sit and watch them work 
you reach for your cigaret lighter on 
the bunk. But you drop it like a 





d, as this solder in the cold room of the Armored 





hot potato, because it’s hotter than 





Force Medical 


HOT ROOM: -Frying eggs on tanks is not an official part of the experiments, but here is one of the volunteer guinea pigs trying it anyway—and you can see 


one. You stretch out on your bunk, 


Your jugu- | and your bare leg touches the metal 
You | post. 


It’s like touching a hot stove, 
You bury your head in your arms 
to escape the oppressive heat—and 
you taste salt! Flakes of salt, de 
posited by your perspiration, glisten 
on your skin. 

Betty Grable’s portrait, torn from 
an old magazine, has a place on the 
wall, heat or no heat. Beside it are 
others, one of which carries the cap- 
tion: ‘Barely disguised as Nubian 
slaves are these hand-picked dancers 
from the cast of ‘DuBarry was a 
Lady.” Barely is right. 


From about 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. the 
temperature remains at 120, but 
even on the desert it eventually be- 
gins to cool off. By 6 p.m. it’s a 
mere 95 degrees. The contrast from 
120 is enough to make the room 
seem downright cool! 

The other boys apparently are still 
hot. In a penny-ante poker session 
some of them will lose a whole 
month’s pay. 





GI Showman 


a month = sergeant-producer, 
hunts his taient in the doughboys 
foxholes and scores his 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La—A $78 
who 


Broadway 
hits on a budget the size of a GI 


Army Produces New 


paycheck, started rehearsals this 
week on his second big-time show 
in four months of Army theatrics. | 


Only recently graded a_ three- 
striper, Sgt. William G. Nakashian 








WITH a wife and nine childr 
Bliss, Tex., hopes he isn’t promoted to staff sergeant, because 
staff sergeants aren't eligible for the dependency allotment. 
If he should be promoted, Sergeant Rodriquez figures he'd 
stand to lose $60.70. He would lose his dpendency allotment 
of $120, and in its place would only gain $59.30, a staff ser- 
geant's quarters allowance and pay increase. 








en, Sgt. Pedro Rodriquez of Fort 


Producer 


is generally regarded as the man 
who brought Broadway to the tents 


of the 28th Division. Three months 
ago he crashed through with “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace.” This week his 
cast made a Christmas week show- 
ing of “The Boys From Syracuse.” 

Nakashian’s ability to wrangle top- 
notch books from Broadway's play- 
wrights and produce his shows with 
GI talent, home-made settings and 
rationed funds has left the division 
Special Service officer, Lt. Hunton C, 
Downs, a former radio producer, 
widemouthed with astonishment and 
twice as happy. 

Wrangled, however, is probably the 
wrong word. Nakashion himself is 
somewhat confused by the kindness 
of the theatrical crowd. When he 
suggested to Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse, authors of “Life with 
Father” and “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
that he produced the latter in camp, 
they didn’t laugh. Instead they gave 
him the book, offered to help with 
the staging, and gave him the run 
of their New York showing. 

The sergeants production of “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace” with one bor 


rowed woman one month later in 
the 28th Division filled the house. 
It also broke a precedent. It was 


the first amateur performance of a 
play then showing on Broadway. 
Expensive Business 

Nakashian considers this all the 
more remarkable when, as he says, 
you remember the play is a proper- 
ty worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


Several weeks ago, the sergeant 
received permission from Lindsay 
and Crouse to do their hilarious 
army caricature “Strip for Action.” 


The authors offered to toss in a trip 
north at their expense if Nakashian 





would come up and view the Broad- 
way showing. 
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War Worker Wives 
OK, Say Soldiers . 


Poll Shows Preference for Women 


Who Have Worked 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Thirty-sixth Division, polled at ran- 
dom at a Service Club dance, believed that the women who are work- 
ing in the war industries will make better wives, and: will be more 
understanding of the soldier bread-winner when he returns from the 
Quizzed on the question, “Do you think that women who we ae 
in the war industries will make better wives for the soldiers return- |? ~ 
ing from the war?” some of the answers follow: 

Pfc. Lemuel Clark: “I think so. 
to put up with as we’re out earning the bacon. 
be more independent but that will matter only in some cases.” 

Cpl. James Howard: “They’ll make good wives. 
working like we are, helping to protect this country. As they learn jj 
to take care of themselves, for some it will be good and for others 


war. 


bad.” 


First Sgt. Gabiel Navarett: “I think they will. 
going through so much hard work that they will understand better 
what their men are going through.” 

Sgt. Ben C. Horton: “Not especially, but it is known that 
they would learn the value of a dollar. 
girl might become too independent in some cases. 

Pvt. William Bergan: “No, I don’t think so. 
old-fashioned, but I believe the woman’s place is in the home. 
will grow more independent and think that the home won't be 
enough. Women working won't be satisfied to see someone else 


bring home the money.” 


4 





They will learn what we have 
In a way they will 





They will be 


The present day working 


I might be alittle 
They 





Army War Show to Close; 
Earns $1,000,000 for AER 


The War Department announced 
this week that the Army War Show, 
which has appeared before approx- 
imately 3,500,000 people in 16 major 
cities, earning more than $1,000,000 
for the Army Emergency Relief, will 
be disbanded at the close of the per- 
formance on Sunday at Atlunta, Ga. 

At the conclusion of the final 
showing, the 2,000 officers and men 
in the cast, who represent every 
branch of the service, will be as- 
signed to field units. Eager to get 
into action, the cast has declared 
that it wants to put on its next show 
in Tokyo or Berlin. 

Organized as an Army task force 
under the command of Col. W. T. 
Bals, Infantry, General Staff Corps, 
the Army War Show opened its tour 
on June 12 at Baltimore, Md. Since 
then there have been 95 perform- 
ances, with an average attendance of 
36,124 persons for each performance. 
In many cities there were sell-out 
crowds, with many turned away. 





Inspector Inspects 


Hoses—Front End 


GULFPORT FIELD, Miss.—The in- 
spector general was bein& shown 
around the post fire department by 
Chief Charles Clinton. The inspector 
found everything in tip-top shape 
and the fire chief was beginning to 
feel a bit of all right. He insisted on 
demonstrating the newly-installed 
water hoses. Signals got crossed 
when the man turning on the water 
opened two taps instead of one. Re- 
sult: a deluge of water on the visit- 
ing officer. To the abashed fireman 
who had_ turned on the water the 
inspector said, “That was my fault. 
I didn’ come prepared for this in- 
spection. Next time I'll wear my 
bathing suit.” 





In Soldiers Field at Chicago, 912,- 
462 persons witnessed the show in 
11 days, an average of 82,951 a day. 
At Cleveland, «877,807 persons wit- 
nessed the show in Municipal Sta- 
dium during five days, an average 
of 75,561 a day. 





They'll be |® 


Mural Shows Oozlefinch’s Day 


FORT MONROE, Va.—The Oozle- 
finch, legendary mascot of the Coast 
Artillery Corps and Fort Monroe, 
flies again at Fort Monroe. On the 
walls of the newly installed soda bar 
room at the Post Exchange, Pvt. 
David Drinker, a Philadelphia artist 
in civilian life, has painted a series 


of murals depicting a day in the 
life of the beloved featherless bird 
which “flies. tail foremost to keep 
the dust out of its eyes.” 

Simply done, the wall paintings 
show a day in the life of the Oozle- 
finch. Sleepily he rises. Aloft he 
flies over the moated fort. He de- 
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ILL WIND that was too much for these four WAFS boded 






good for personnel of Camp Pickett, Va. The cold breezes 
that grounded them swept them into Service Club No. 3 
for dinner, movies and a night's sleep at the nurses’ quar- 


ters. 


Left to right: Mrs. Betty Gillies, Evelyn Sharp, Barbara 


Erisckson and Helen Richards.—Photo by Sgt. Charles Baker 





Soldiers See Camouflage Tactics 


> 
— 





Christmas 
Gifts 


My dearest one, this coming Christ- 


mas day 
Will find us parted. You are far 
away 
And, where you are, there may not 
even be 


A holly wreath or decorated tree. 


I cannot lift my lips to feel your 


kiss 
Or speak a greeting. But remem- 
ber this: 
If I might send a tenth of my love 
to you 


I could not afford to pay the 
postage due. ‘ 


So, since my love is yours for every 
day, 
Perhaps that thought may make 
your Christmas gay 
And in return, send just one gift to 
me— 
Your share in bringing home our 
victory. 

—By Mrs. Josephine Bertone, 
for her husband, Pvt. Anthony Ber- 
tone, Co. C, 634th TD Bn., Camp 
Claiborne, La. 





CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Camou- 
flage tactics, showing the individual 
soldier how to make best use of nat- 
ural cover, were staged for all 78th 
“Lightning” Division troops this 
week. The demonstration was con- 
ducted by the Second Army camou- 
flage team headed by Capt. Howard 
A. Sawitzke. 

“We aim to demo:.s..ate how the 
foot soldier can camouflage himself 
and his position with only the ma- 
terials he has at hand,” said Captain 
Sawitzke, who worked with Maj. 
Gen. Edwin P. Parker, Jr., command- 
ing general of the division, and staff 
in arranging details of the program. 

“We want to impress on the sol- 
dier what he can do for his own 
good by digging into the ground and 
using his ingenuity for his own pro- 
tection.” 

In the program, Captain Sawitzke 
and his team demonstrated the use 
of natural foliage and other terrain 
features, showing methods which 
have proved their merits on the Solo- 
mon Islands. Emphasis will be placed 
on use of the “sniper suit”—one side 
of which is green for spring and 
summer wear, and which, turned in- 
side out, is brown for use in the 
autumn and winter. 

Captain Sawitzke and his camou- 
flage team began their demonstration 





Claibourne Shop Tests Wooden Tires 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Not the 
fantastic flight of someone’s imagina- 
tion, but a reality, is the existence of 
wooden tires made in the Camp Clai- 
borne ordnance shop, and now in use 
on a motor pool truck. 


So that our fighting men in the 
North African campaign and on 
Guadalcanal and everywhere, to- 
gether with our allies among the 


United Nations can meet their mili- 
tary requirements for rubber, a cir- 
cular letter was recently issued by 
the War Department requesting that 
all avenues be explored in devising 
a practical substitute for rubber 
tires so that this: critical material 
can be conserved. 

Under the direction of the shop 
officer, Lt. Harold J. Mahoney, a set 
of four wooden tires was designed 
and constructed by Emery E. Wise- 
man, machine shop foreman and 
George B. Thompson, senior arma- 
ment machinist. A series of wooden 
block supported by steel bands and 
held in position by bolts forms the 
tire structure. In order to obtain 
maximum stability and stréngth, the 





blocks were cut to bring the end 
grain in contact with the pavement. 
A horizontal boring machine was 
used to fashion the blocks so that 
they can be moulded to the’ rims. 
These tires of wood have been 
proving satisfactory for local haul- 
ing and in riding qualities seem 


Ready To Quit 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Sat. 
Pete Tuscano of the Fort Moul- 
trie station complement, footsore 
veteran of many a 10-mile hike, 
is ready to resign his new job. 

Pete likes kids. This week he 
became instructor for the Satur- 
day Morning Club, a group of 
youngsters belonging to military 
personnel of the camp. 





Pete called all the youngsters 
around him. “Now tell me, boys,” 
he queried. “What would you like 


to do best? Play checkers or box 
or make leather goods?” 

“We want to drill and go on 
hikes,” they chorused. 





comparable to the solid rubber tires 
of bygone days. Capt. Joseph In- 
gram, Post ordnance officer, states 
that these substituted tires are still 
in the experimental stages and tests 
are being carefully checked and 
gauged with a view to future use 
if and when results are proven con- 
clusively satisfactory. Already much 
valuable experience has been gained. 


New Promotion System 
Given Trial at Rucker 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Negro Air 
Base Security Troops here have be- 
gun a unique system for awarding 
promotions to non-commissioned of- 
ficers. They are using a process 
called “Shakedown Assignments.” 
It is a rotation system which gives 
several men chances at an open job. 
After each has taken his turn, fair 
and intelligent decisions can be 
made. Thus non-con stripes go to 
the man who has actually shown 
he can do the job better than any 
other eligible soldier. 





tour Nov. 15, and will travel to 
Army camps in the east and middle 
west in the coming months. Before 
entering the Army, he was a field 
engineer with Fairbanks Morse Com- 
pany of Chicago. A graduate mining 


engineer, he received his degree 
from the Colorado School of Mines 
in 1937. 

Assisting him in directing the 
demonstration will be Sgt. Harold E. 
Woodruff of the Second Army Head- 
quarters, and S/Sgt. Eugene Laico 
of Camp Blanding, Fla. 





scends and fires a coast artillery gun 
against the enemy. From an army 
mine planter he plants a mine in 
the harbor waters. Tired now, he 
curls up for a well-deserved rest. 
Wall decoration of the simplest 
type, designed to be bright and 
amusing and not much else, the color. 
ful paintings are modern—a reflec. 
tion of the artist who painted them, 


Private Drinker is a modern artist, 
Many modern painters stem from 
pre-war Paris and the continent. Pri. 
vate Drinker feels America has ag 
much to contribute. He doesn’t be. 
lieve in going abroad to paint, al- 
though a good artist will get source 
material from anywhere—a good ar. 
tist can’t help himself in this re 
spect. 





Black Cats Next 


Pfc. Flaunts 
No. 13 Jinx 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — Pfe, 
James West is searching all over this 
cantonment for a black cat to kick 
around. He lackadaisically flirted 
with the alleged jinx, No. 13...., for 
more than three weeks and survived 
the varied incidents in which the 
cryptic symbol played a prominent 
role. 

Private West was in charge of a 
small group of GI’s leaving Camp 
Roberts for an eastern camp. The 
unit entrained on Friday, the 13th; 
the men each drew 13-meal tickets 
from the transportation officer; the 
numbers of the upper and lower 


:|berths of all men t6talled 13; upon 


completion of his mission, Private 
West utilized some free moments 
taking in all of the sights in Detroit 
with his girl friend, who was born 
on Friday, the 13th; he used his 
sister’s automobile with license 
plates GA 1313, and returned to 
camp in upper berth No. 13. 





Guide Manual Given 
Flyers Over Jungle 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Army 
fliers forced to bail out or crash- 
land in the jungle, the desert, or the 
Arctic will in the future stand a 
good chance of being able to find 
their way back to civilzation, the 
Directorate of Flying Safety has 
announced. 

Attached to each parachute pack 
will be a complete kit of equipment 
including a manual outlining the 
edible roots and plants, the local 
conditions, the habits of natives, 
and. general directions for living off 
the land, signaling rescue planes, 
and getting back if rescue fails. 





Kohler School for Signal 


Communication 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Camp 
Kohler’s Signal Communication 
Branch opened this week with a full 
training program for pole linemen, 
low speed radio operators, and com- 
mon battery telephone switchboard 
operators. 

Capt. F. G. Sanning, director of 
the branch, and a staff of technically 
qualified officers and non-commis- 


sioned officers have been working 
steadily for several weeks prepara- 





Men Opened 


tory to opening the specialist course. 

Initial trainees are selected en- 
listed men from the Army Aj 
Forces, who are being trained by 
the Signal Corps to assist the Air 
Forces with its signal communica- 
tion program. 

As the branch progresses, addition- 
al trainees will be added from the 
ranks of the Signal Corps until 4 
full complement of signal communi- 
cations specialists will be undergo 
ing training at Kohler. 
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walk, what is a soldier supposed to 
do? 

A—Keep on Fighting. 

B—Find nearest hole and crawl 
in. 
C—Give ammunition to C. O. and 
go to the rear. 

D—Seek a first-aid man and get 
patched up. 


* . . 


4. By “500 troops” is meant: 
A—500 mounted soldiers. 
B—500 divided by the number of 
squads. 


C—500 men. 
7 


5. Reason there are three figures 
carved on the front of the Unknown 
Boldier’s tomb, is: 

A—They represent Valor, Victory 
and Peace, 

B—They are decorative. 

C—They represent the Regular 
Army, the National Army and the 
National Guard of the U. 8. 

. * . 

6. Are there more than 3000 chap- 
lains in the armed forces? 

Yes No 

. . . 

7 Commandos are not a product of 

this war, but of: 


A—Civil War 





Battle of New Orleans, 1814, 
Battle of Saratoga, 1777. 
. . * 
10. A Beaufighter is a French ar- 
mored car: 
True False 
Answers on Page 16) 


New Devil in Hell 


vere losses upon the enemy. His 
understanding and appreciation of 
|problems in the China theater has 
,resulted in successful air operations 
jand a high degree of good will be- 
tween United States Forces and the 
people of China.” 





By Staff Sgt. Vaun Arnold, HQ Btry., 495th AFA Bn., 12th Armored 
Div., Camp Campbell, Ky. 


There are rumors being 


bruited 


Satan isn’t all he’s tooted, 

That he lacks approved finesse in running hell; 
They have said a certain Benny 
And an Adolph are, if any, 

Better qualified to stoke the ovens fell. 
When the war at last has ended 
And the axis lunge is fended 

There will come a time when Satan must depart; 
Meaner devils will take over 
When the bluebirds fly at Dover 

And the present one will rue his puny art. 
Yes, the sulphur pits are yawning 
For a far more fiendish spawning 

Than poor Satan at his worst could e’er excel; 


When the war at last is 





be. 

Far be it for a journalist to pat 
himself on the back, contrary to all 
professional ethics of the Fourth Es- 
tate, the writer and his staff have 
every reason to believe that The 
Medical Soldier, post publication of 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., home of the 
Medical Field Service School, isn’t 
such a bad rag either. 

We don’t allege to have a staff 
composed of former top-notchers in 
the big leagues of newsdom, but the 
four of us who write, edit and dis- 
tribute The Medical Soldier claim, 
with all due modesty, that we do a 
pretty damned good job. 

Only a year old—barely out of dia- 
pers—The Medical Soldier boasts of 
quite a few accomplishments. A\l- 
though we couldn't recruit any for- 
eign correspondents as staff mem- 
bers, we went out and got them to 
do special stories for us. Raymond 
Clapper and John Lardner have al- 
ready done exclusive articles for The 
Medical Soldier, and stories by Clare 
Boothe Luce and Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 
velt are on the way. Medical 
Soldier special investigators dug up 
the exclusive news that Medusans, 
Medical Department Gremlins, were 
responsible for quirks and snags in 











in feature stories. Pfc. John Ambert 
edits company news, arranges for 
complete coverage of the post, and 
handles the nasty problem of circu- 
lation and mailing. That's all; there 
ain’t no more. 


Gentlemen, when you start hané& 
ing bouquets about the 10 best Army 
journals, take a quick look over The 
Medical Soldier. We wouldn’t look 
bad wearing a beauty crown and 
blue ribbons. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH H. MAJOR, JR, 
2nd. Lt., Med. Adm. C., Editor, The 
Medical Soldier. 


P.S. What are the other nine 
newspapers? 


(Well, if we've GOT to say 
something, we'll pick the follow. 
ing as the 10 best Army papers, 
But this isn’t official, see, just off- 
hand as they come to mind: Bomb- 
sight, Kirtland Field N. M.; Carib- 
bean Sentinel, Caribbean Sea Fron- 
tier; Communique, Camp Living- 
ston, La.; Dispatch, Camp Roberts, 
Calif.; Jungle Mudder, Panama 
Coast Artillery Command, C. Z. 
Kodiak Bear, Fort Greeley, Alaskaj 
The Medical Soldier, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa.; Midpacifican, Hawaiian 
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6 out of 6 group taste-tests. Try 
Royal Crown Cola today. 


ovAL CR 
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See Carole Landis, star ofthe Charles R. Rogers Production 
“THD POWERS GIRL" released through United Artists 









over the training program at the Medical| Dept., Fort Shafter, T. H.; News, 
B—World War , P Field Service School. Stories in the| Camp Pickett, Va., and one other 
C—Crimean War And the bluebirds mate at Dover . : Medical Soldier have been reprinted,| which the reader may have in 
D—Boer War There will be a brand new devil running hell! verbatim and with credit, in such mind—ED.) 
|= | ied tn Meats 5a at a sai 
8UD BROWN! WHERE Dib J S32 ws! °°) CAROLE LANDIS SAYS: 
YOU GET THAT SHINER ? A twat? THE TASTE -TEST 
| HIINTTT sow wor Coun CONVINCED ME 
“EN NONE OF US BEST-TASTING 
¥ LIKE AND PAY COLA WE BVER Tasting leading colas in paper 
c TWICE AS GOT ANYWHERE , cups, oe Landis voted 
FOR Se Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. 
_@” MUCH a From coast to coast Royal Crown 
f*, 7 was voted “ best-tasting cola”’ in 
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MODEL TANKS of every size and description are in use at the Infantry School, 
Ga. They're instructional material in a tank identification course. 
structor, compares a model and a silhouette drawing of a German tank. 








Flowers Grown for Sick Soldiers 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Roses in 
December, the romantic dream of 
poets and song-writers, has become 
reality at Shelby’s Station Hospital, 
where one of the largest Army 
greenhouses in the country is lo- 
cated. Plants, flowers, and shrub- 
bery of every size and description 
are tenderly nursed from infancy to 
full growth—and then presented to 
the patients and soldier centers or 
set out on the hospital grounds. 

The “flower business” is operating 
at no expense to the government, 
according to Col. Walter M. Stout, 


Ame recite sontvrr tienes TTA 


BIRTC 
Blasts 


mBvu Timrernceettree 


FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Emis- 
garies of Ol’ St. Nick, unsung heroes 
who must remain in anonymity, went 
out this week to the more thickly 
wooded areas of the reservation and 
brought back tall, shapely cedar 
trees so that each company may 
have its own Christmas tree. 

The trees, obtained through the 
efforts of the Special Service office 
of the post command, were put up 
in company day rooms or mess hall, 
whichever the company commander 
decided upon, and trimmed with all 
the fervor and enthusiasm that goes 
with Christmas. 

The BIRTC Special Service office 
arranged a Christmas program em- 
bodying carols, hymns, prayers— 
plus a special Christmas message 
from Brig. Gen. Wallace C. Philoort, 
BIRTC commanding general. 

It was presented twice, at 7 p.m. 
Christmas eve and again on Christ- 
day day at 10 am. Both times the 
Christmas program was conducted in 
the huge Fort McClellan Amphi- 
theater. 

Catholic chaplains arranged an 
impressive midnight Mass, which 
was celebrated in the field house 
Christmas eve. There was an Epis- 
copal service at the Silver Chapel at 
11:30 p.m., with an Eucharist Serv- 
ice. On Christmas day services in 
all faiths were conducted in the va- 
rious post chapels. 

A dramatic Christmas program was 
broadcast over WHMA at 9:45 p.m. 
It was prepared by Pvt. Ernie Wyn- 
stanley of the BIRTC Special Service 


commanding officer of the Post Hos- 
pital, for the greenhouses and lath 
houses were built from salvaged ma- 
terials and the seeds and plants were 
donations from various individuals 
and Garden Clubs. 


A tour through the hospital hot 
houses and starting gardens reveals 
hibiscus, ferns, marigolds, and other 
small plants requiring constant at- 
tention. The green houses contain 
larger plants, including blooming 
poinsettas, which will be placed in 
the wards during Christmas, while 
the lath houses shelter chrysanthe- 
mums and other delicate flowers. A 
full-time gardener, Hugh H. Carter, 
carefully tends the plants and nurses 





those that become “sick” after they 











Bulletin Boards Serve 
AsArmy Agony Column 











CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—It was 
mutiny in Post Exchange No. 12. 
Or something like that, Cpl. Rex 
Robinson, first company, reception 
center, decided ds he rubbed his eyes 
and then looked again. 


Sure enough, there was Pvt. Bruce 
H. Dixon of battalion headquarters 
brazenly lounging against the coun- 
ter—and in civilian clothes. In an 
aghasted voice, Corporal Robinson 
asked: . 
“Buddy, have you gone crazy or 
something! Don’t you know they 
can court martial you for running 
around in civilian clothes when 
you’re in the Army? Suppose the 
major should walk in here and see 
you! Get that suit off plenty fast 
and get back into your uniform!” 
Dixon smiled and replied: “Cor- 
poral, I’m sort of an independent 


guy, and when I get a notion to 
wear civies—well, I just wear them.” 
Undecided whether Dixon was a 





Bullseye 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—First 
Sgt. Thomas N. Johns, a member 
of the Florida National Guard team 
which won the Camp Perry 
matches in 1937 and 1938, opened 
the Signal Corps Replacement 
Training Center’s new rifle range 
here this week by splitting the 





office and featured a play depicting 
the Christmas eve of our fighting 
men on every front. 


FIRST WAAC to be assigned to ac- 
tive duty with the Army is Third 
Officer Frances Wilson House, sent 


bull’s eye with his first shot. 

The range, built in 23 days, will 
be used by Camp Kohler trainees 
for their final rifle tests. Previous- 
ly trainees went to Camp Beale 
near Marysville for their range 





to Fort Devens, Mass. 


firing. 



































































































his bunk following a turkey dinner, 


Me Screwy.” 
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tea — es ae “agony | newspapers they use a bulletin boarg ¢ 
column” of a newspaper is that por-|j; e Louisvi i 
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Susie.” town. 
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by Texas’ three Phinney brothers, Addressed to Ray W. is another 
two of whom are stationed here with | Message Signed by Yook Wong. It SAN 
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tore. Sat. hocke, 
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: le - *! phone numbers, or instructions to Up to 
Phinney, 36th Division Quartermas- | « ick up letter at desk.” 1-1, wi 
ter, reached that rank in February,| ? P . _ ing in 
1940, while Lt. Col. Robert L. Phin- o shorta 
ney, 36th Division Finance Officer, Kitchen Captured, 
preceded brother Temple by just 14 A dill Ss FOR’ 
days. rm ' 
acu: 
On leave from his Brownwood, Garo erved — v 
Texas, headquarters, Colonel Tem- CAMP POLK, La.—Army mane ™ with a 
ple Phinney came to Camp Edwards | vers not only bring out the best in§ part ir 
to recall the days the three brothers | soldiers, but they bring out the best § time ir 
eo Sees of the 111th Quarter- in armadillos, as Sgt. John Coleman § pert, ‘ 
Socom, AM tetee Gocthare’ were tn] be ctuehted sora ane ta 6 WORTe 
‘ were in stumbled across one in a woo 
ie ae paw -_ National Guard service | area while armed only with a sharp ay 
ere 1s and all three started as enlisted | knife, and a huge appetite. carried 
Fort Benning, men with the Texas guard. Sergeant Reynolds, a mémber off for his 
Capt. . Fe Kunkle, in- S 2 A SS agg ee ne 48th Arm-§ back in 
ore nfantry egiment, Seventh——or | 
ervice rt to Be Armored Division, discovered the§ since 1 
. new culinary delight when his com- 
Shown at Blanding pany’s kitchen truck was captured}  ygcy 
CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — When that It taken to annie be a _. 
artistically inclined soldiers training|tured the armored animal, butch _ 
at Camp Blanding feel the urge to| ered it, and over an open fire cooked] team 
— during their off-duty hours, | one of the finest dishes a lone soldier} pq Me 
ave been placed in the wards. ; ; . confer 
h b seeet tm th a oe oe ee cy ye ys ever rounded up in one evening. nf 
Doctors have found that plants | materials ide i , Ray | 
and flowers appreciably cheer the|ice Department, | «6 What WAACs 5: 
hospital patients, many of whom) 7, F ‘ er { 
volunteer their services to the gar- og —_ of these soldier-artists Will D CAM 
dener during convalescence. In ad- | ~2'<,” e on display during the ° thony 
Giten te the Sowers ot Christmas holidays at the Service 
p aced in the Club and th 1 s ° Prospes 
wards, the hospital gardens supply Art Glub in Je . one og the Civic Members of the Women’s Army  placem 
the post chapels, the service clubs, Ry  ® ¥: ey e. Auxiliary Corps are being trained for team | 
the nurses’ mess, and the patients’ | yy c Ar ub was formed by | at least 33 important functions previ-§ team. 
oneae. elt hy a Service Club | ously performed by soldiers, the Warf Wright 
, ve soldie is : 
Several unusual plants have been | outlet. The ‘at work ee mo oa may were listed by the = 
nutured in the hospital green houses, | the direction of Pvt. Ulfert Wilke, |Corps as it launched a nationwide For M 
including a rare specimen known as | who was director of the Kalamazoo, | recruiting campaign to comply with ~y : 
English boxwood. At the present | Mich., Art Institute in civil life and | an executive order of the the Presi- .™ 
time horticulturalists are attempting is well known for paintings that hang|dent increasing its authorized SEI 
to save the hospital’s banana plants|in the National Gallery of Art in| strength from 25,000 to 150,000. They] ina - 
by wrapping them in burlap as a/| Washington and galleries in New | are: oe ¢ 
protection against the cold weather. ' York, Detroit and Chicago. Bakers, clerks, postal clerks, \ baske 
cooks, radio repairers, mimeograph F geyen 
s operators, stenographers, teletype [| totals 
é 9 9 * operators, typists, cashiers, tele- | eyde 
A our mar Ia e@nse e ai phone operators, stock record] ynive: 
’ 9 clerks, chauffeurs, bookkeepers, | man 
sales clerks, librarians, 
candidate for a court martial or for He was Dixon all right, but Wil- | center pe Geen, Ge — 
a psychopathic ward, Robinson lit | jiam H. Dixon, identical twin broth vehicle, messengers, weather ob- — 
into him verbally and cited the dire {B ' aad od servers, camera technicians, photo “= 
consequences that comes to a private |°! Bruce, and he was waiting to be | jaboratory workers, telegraph 
who adds insubordination to mutiny | inducted. printer operators po Pin ‘ade _— 
by disobeying a non com’s orders. To prove it, he walked across the | draftsmen, radio ’ operators mas aa 
To Robinson’s angered amazement | street and returned with brother| chine record operators statistie Ws 
his “dressing down” succeeded only | Bruce, who was properly clad in| cians, musicians, truck drivers, hy 
in bringing tears of laughter to | Army uniform. classification specialists, account: , 
cent eyes. Finally Dixon ex- sss mnny Dixon twins are| ants, bookkeeping machine oper: 
plained. rom Vaughan, Miss. ators. ’ CH/ 
Dzies) 
Pvt. Straehle Meets P |e 
He 
. Straehle Meets Pvt. Straehle Sr] «.. 
seasor 
1942 | 
By Private J. W. Little meeree ae Dies awake. was shipped to Camp Breckinridg¢§ event 
CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky. — nin Setteen. So jd ee There wes For a week, father and son welt tourn: 
Eight weeks ago George Straehle, down at ion ‘ie o ae — yrnd type Rewcag Alaa — — 
21, received his orders to report for : ? ‘ ee ae the ’s lett ; ae v ‘th thd rw 
, =r claimed George, “What are you do- son's letters caught up with (ie the 
an Army physical examination by a ing down here in Kentucky?” father and he rushed over for th¢§ appoin 
Los Angeles draft board. Being @| wpe same thin vs wT unbelievable reunion. Some Thank#§ fans ¢) 
notive of New Jersey, after his phys-| , cl — are, omly mS | giving! lockey 
: ; n the field artillery,” answered Pri- — — = ah. { 
ical examination, he was granted vate Strachle, Sr. and h nb . Alsab’ 
permission to return to his home hep . a Dr Puddin He ty 
: to tell his son how soon after he — 
town of Neptune to see his father lef Taces 
Stites Geontien tis Cn fete eft for Camp Upton, the father was N 4 
; : irafted f N W D 
Six weeks ago he was inducted. cone or éoue one N 7 an € essert ~» 
His father, George W. Straehle, 44,] SSE pig sot =vd 
wished him luck when the time " The latest addition to the list _ | 
eaten . ex 
“ans say goodbye. . Complaint dehydrated foods for troops overse®§ solain 
when ase Sabah? guemtend is rice pudding, the War Departmetlf have 
George. But he was to see his Se ee re. tn as FOR 
father long before that the Army it would be disastrous In its concentrated form the pv OR 
; ; to tell your lieutenant he drives | ding is a mixture of precooked rictj frank 
George was sent to the induction| you “screwy” with his drill calls, | processed raisins, sugar, salt spice 
center at Camp Upton, N. Y. and| byt one man who did it and was and vanilla flavoring in proper pre 
from there to Camp Breckinridge, |*° complimented instead of being as- | portions. It requires only the add 
Ky., for basic training with the 98th! signed to the potato pile is Pvt. | tion of water and cooking to conve 
Reconnaissance Troop. He wrote to George Schultz of the 28th Divi- |it into a tasty dessert 
his father, but received no answer] sion. The rice i ked til it compeam. 
and began to get worried. Schultz is an amateur songwrit- Pe sy net mere than 10 oer ce 
Meets Dad er and did his ribbing with a hi- | moisture. When water is added On 
Thanksgiving Day rolled around| larious song now being sung in | returns to its original grain cha Used 
and Private Straehle was asleep on| the division, “The Looie Drives | ter and produces a pudding that 10¢ ut do 








and tastes like ordinary grain rict ~ 
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Ho ULL CL UR 


HUNTER FIELD, Ga.—Sgt. Greg- 
ory Mangin, four-time winner of the 
national indoor tennis crown and 
member of the U. S. Davis Cup team 
from 1929 to 1936, is training in 
aerial gunnery here, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Gallop- 
ing Gophers, tagname of the 
hockey team composed of soldiers 
from Minnesota who are stationed 
at the Harbor Defenses of San 
Francisco, lost their first game of 
the season to the champion Uni- 
versity of California Bears, 3-1. 
Up to the last period the score was 
1-1, with the soldiers taking a beat- 
ing in the last period because of 
shortage of substitutions. 





FORT BLISS, Tex.—A _ former 
Syracuse Universiay football star 
who was knocked out of football 
with a broken neck, recently took 
part in a post game, for the first 
time in 15 years. Pvt. Harry Her- 
bert, Special Service Office, First 
Cavalry Division, was in action in 
1921 against Colgate. A vertebrae 
in his neck was cracked and he was 
carried off the field with little hope 
for his life; in six months he was 
back in athletics, although he hasn’t 





-—or hadn’t—played any football 
since 1927. 

MCCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.— 
Two members of McClelland’s 


football team were named on San 
Jose State college’s all-opponent 
team. San Jose won 27-7. Guard 
Ed Merlin, former all-southwestern 
conference player, and fullback 
Ray Patterson were made mem- 
, bers of the honorary team. 





CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Cpl. An- 
thony “Punchy” Davis has made 
prospects of the Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center’s boxing 
team look up, since he joined the 
team. Davis, who fought Chalky 
Wright, recently dethroned feather- 
weight champion to a draw last year, 
was undefeated as a member of 
Fort Monmouth’s great boxing team 
last year. 





SELFRIDGE FIELD, Mich.—An 
influx of former collegiate stars, 
plus veterans, has enabled the post 
basketball team to win its first 
seven games, with two 72-point 
totals and one of 85. Stars in- 
clude Bobby Roth, 1938 Wayne 
university captain; Sam _ Lieber- 
man, six-foot six-inch center from 
Lawrence Tech, and Herman 
Feutsch, formerly with the San 
Francisco Olympic Club. 





CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—With 
two minutes of play, substitute 
player Pvt. Dominic Guadagai boot- 
ed a lucky kick to enable the post 
soccer team to nose out San Mateo 
Junior college, 1 to 0. 





CHANUTE FIELD, I1.—Frank 


———_‘ Dziesupek has set a new season 


Sr, 


kinridge: 


record for the post bowling alleys. 
He bowled 181-255-247-683 for 
three games to break the previous 
season’s high of 646. In 1941 and 
192 Dziesupek placed second in all 
event at Polish Falcon national 


on welt® tournaments. 

knowing — 

| one Hf CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Perhaps one 
with thl of the reasons why Alsab was dis- 
for thf appointing to at least some of his 
Thank#§ fans this year was that his private 


IS 
t 


e list 
overseé 


partment have him back. 


jockey is now stationed here. Pvt. 
R. L. Vedder signed a contract with 
Alsab’s owner, Al Sabath, in 1941. 
He rod Alsab 13 times and won 12 
faces, netting Sabath, $102,000. 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y.—For- 
mer featherweight boxing cham- 


ii Pion Petey Scalze recently boxed 


in exhibition at Camp Upton and 
Soldiers there are clamoring to 


‘4 FORT 


the pu MONMOUTH, N. Y.—Pvt. 
yked rict§*Tank Gnup, captain of the 1942 foot- 
it, spice ll team at the post has been named 
oper progthe “Most Valuable Fort Monmouth 
the ad@§ Football Player of 1942” and received 
o conve"§®n award of a regulation football 
Sgned by every member of the 
Lil it com peam. 
per . —_—_—__——- 
added On Guadalcanal many soldiers 
n charagg™ed short swords sharpened and 
that 1o¢ t down from long costume swords 
nin rice en to their units by a Chicago 


in. 
tary enlistment. 


TWO GIANTS of the fight world, Buddy (left) 
Air Forces as they signed up for duty with the IV Air Service Area Command at McClellan 
Field, Calif. Capt. T. H. Wirak, McClellan Field recruiting officer, is shown swearing them 

The Baer brethers began their enlistment procedure before the President closed volun- 
After they finish basic training, they will return to Sacramento to partici- 
pate in the physical conditioning program for Air Forces ground crews. 





and Max Baer, this week 





So 


became privates in the 





CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Tales of 
Japanese guile in battle do not terri- 
fy 44-year-old Pvt. Harry Spear, who 
spent 12 years of his life in the 


United States Navy and has lived 
dangerously through a decade and a 
half in the wrestling industry. 


“I've seen everything by now,” 
Spear told a classification interviewer 
here. “If there’s anything I missed 
while I was in the Navy, I certainly 
seen it in the wrasslin’ trade.” 

An announcer the past few years, 
Spear worked smaller clubs. While 
one of the world’s most hazardous 
professions is that of wrestling ref- 
eree, an announcer’s life is not a 
happy one either, Spear disclosed. 

That is because there is no telling 
what direction a wrestler is apt to 
take once he runs amok. One such 
monster cost Spear a pair of frac- 
tured ribs, even though he had just 
been declared the winner over a 
greatly inferior actor. 


Spear never held the grappler to 
account, however. He blamed it all 
on a cynic in the audience: “One 
a them wise boscos who claims 
wrasslin’ is the old phonus balonus.” 

It was only to impress his authen- 
tic ferocity on this jeering skeptic 
that the wrestler punted Spear over 
the ropes, the ex-announcer always 
believed. 

“But a character like that you 
can’t convince,” Spear commented 
sourly. “Five more ribs and my head, 


Dancing 


Prepares 
For Judo 


FORT GEORGE WRIGHT, Wash.— 
So you think dancing is a sissy busi- 
ness, do you? 

Men of Company A, 85th En- 
gineers Av. Bn., don’t think so. 

Six months ago, Pvt. Irving Plas- 
tock, bugler of Company A, was 
Martin Oliver, a well-known profes- 
sional dancer and instructor in New 
York city. Today, after blowing his 
buddies out of bed, Plastock teaches 
them ju-jitsu. 

Back in 1940, Irving Plastock was 
making a name for himself as the 
winner of the Conga contest at New 
York’s annual Harvest Moon ball in 
Madison Square Garden. On the 
side, Plastock was a member of the 
New York Dojo club, founded in 
1921 as a branch of the international 
judo society centered in Tokyo. 

There are many tricks to judo and 
ju-jitsu. 

“The most important thing is 
learning how to fall”, says Plastock. 
“Learn to relax, so even if you're 
thrown, you won't be hurt. Relax to 
slip out of holds, too. Just learning 
to relax completely sometimes takes 
months”. 

A judo player 
ponent’s chest, 





watches his 
because 


op- 
without 


moving his head he can see all the! 


other man’s movements. 

Just where does dancing fit into 
judo? 

“The balance and precision I 
learned as a professional dancer are 
the foundation for judo”, points out 
Plastock. In addition to dancing, 
however, he was an amateur wrestler 
for six years, before taking up judo 
two years ago. 

Still think dancing is a sissy busi- 





ume manufacturer. 


ness? 


too, I coulda had busted and still 
he’d claim wrasslin’ ain’t legitimate.” 


Not that the classification inter- 
viewer regarded the news as vital 
to the war effort, but Spear pointed 


Wrestling Phony? He Insists Not 


out that “if wrasslin’ ain’t on the 
up and up, how come all the knock- 
ers keep comin’ back for more at 
the same prices?” 


The interviewer didn’t know. 





Baseball 
In ‘43? 


Lt. Hank Greenberg 


— That There Will 


HENDRICKS FIELD, Fla.— 
1st Lt. Hank Greenberg, former 
major league star, conferred here 
recently on the enlisted men’s 
physical training program, then 
decided to interview the soldiers 
themselves. 

The interview over, the soldiers 
ganged up on the ex-Tiger and in- 


terviewed him on baseball matters, 
Lt. Greenberg told them: 

That he couldn’t see how the 
leagues could finish the next season; 
that America’s favorite pastime 
would in all probability be confined 


chiefly to the armed forces; that 
there are over 100 major leaguers 
in the service, and that baseball 
talent is scarce. 

The one time “most valuable 
player” in the American League 


found Bob Feller the toughest nut 
among the hurlers to crack. 


He considers Charley Gehringer 
the best second sacker in modern 
diamond history. After being 
switched from first to the outfield, 
he subscribes to the alleged theory 
that the outer gardeners ought to 
pay their way into the ball park. 

Lt. Greenberg gave no direct an- 
swer to the question: Will you re 
turn to baseball after the war? “Well, 
fellows, I’m getting older, you know” 
His jaunty appearance belied the 
statement. 





Let Him at Hitler 


Hypnotist 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.— Were 
you innocently to wander into the 
area of the 653rd Engineer Battalion 
and see a soldier barking like a dog, 
trying desperately to count above 
five, or unsuccessfully attempting to 
climb out of a square formed by a 
¥-inch rope, don’t think him crazy 
or illiterate. The explanation is a 
simple one. 


It is only evidence of the work of 
Pvt. John Middents, a _ hypnotist. 
Whenever some bold, brave soldier 
decides he would like to undergo the 
experiences of a hypnotic spell, Pri- 
vate Middents is always willing to 
display his unusual art for the enter- 
tainment of the men. Nearly any 
night you may look in the window 
of his barracks and find him wierdly 
talking and gesticulating beside the 
frozen form of one of his subjects. 
The spell you may encounter will be 
the dead silence kept by the fellows 
in the barracks. 


Since being in the 653rd Engineer 
Battalion, Private Middents, besides 
performing for the fellows in the 
Battalion, has performed for several 
gatherings. Selecting a subject at 
random from his audience he hypno- 
tized and stretched him out stiff 
between two chairs. He then made 
a square of rope on the floor, placed 
his subject in the square, and told 
him he could not get out of it. He 
could not. As soon as an opening 





Practices on Pals 


was made in the rope, however, he 
easily walked out. 


Private Middents then told him he 
could not count above five. Again 
he could not. Then as an example 
of a psychic sense of time, the sub- 
ject was told that at 12 minutes 
past 9 o’clock he would be able to 
count above five. Watches came out 
all over the audience. At 12 minutes 
past 9 he did! He was then brought 
out of the spell. 


Private Middents began hypnotism 
as the result of the study of psy- 
chology while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Thus he worked 
his way through his last two years 
at college. While at the University 
of Iowa he was featured in the 
National Collegiate Digest as the 
“Zombie Kid” and referred to by 
his fellow classmates as a “Spook 
Shooter.” One of the most inter- 
esting uses to which he put his art 
was that of stimulating study, 
one instance actually enabling a stu- 
dent to write his thesis for his Master 
of Arts degree while under a hyp- 
notic spell. Hitherto the student 
had been unable to successfully write 
the thesis. 

In addition to his performances at 
the University, Private Middents has 


also performed in Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois and Kansas. 
Says Private Middents: “If there 


is any skeptic from Missourl who 


has to be shown tell him to come 
up and see me sometime.” And he 
ain’t kiddin’. He’s shown ‘em in 
Missouri. 





Army To See 


Pie Premiere 


American soldiers on five con- 
tinents will see on December 28 the 
world premier of “Star Spangled 
Rhythm,” a musical sound-film, pre- 
sented as the movie  industry’s 
Christmas gift to the Army. 

Twenty prints of the picture were 
presented to the Army by Francis 





Harmon, of the Motion Picture War 
| Activities Committee, and accepted 
| by Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborn, who 
|commands the Special Service Divi- 
|sion, for immediate aerial transport 
to Army concentration points 
throughout the world. 


Soldiers in Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, Hawaii, British Isles, 
Bermuda, Australia, India, Africa, 
Alaska and New Zealand will have 
seen the new picture before its re 
lease in this country. 





Full house in draw poker is held 
once in every 693 hands, according 
to the averages. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 6,) 


been judicidlly decreed to be the putative father of such child, 
or has acknowledged under oath in writing that he is the 
father of such child. 


(c) Former wife divorced.—Former wife divorced who has not 
remarried and to whom alimony has keen decreed and is still 
: payable, 
(2) Class B. 


(a) Parent.—Includes father and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, stepfather and stepmother, father and mother through 
adoption (either of the enlisted man or if his wife), and 
persons who, for a period of not less than 1 year prior to 
the man’s enlistment or induction, stood in place of parents 
(in loco parentis) to the soldier. 


NOTE.—No more than two parents are eligible fo> an allowance 
based on the service of one enlisted man. 


(b) Brother and sister.—Includes brothers and sisters of the half 
blood as well as those of the whole blood, stepbrothers and 
stepsisters, and brothers and sisters through adoption. 

(c) Grandchild.—A child as above defined of a child as above 


defined. Limited to persons to whom the enlisted man has 
stood in place of parent (in loco parentis) for a period of not 

less than 1 year prior to his enlistment or induction. 
NOTE.—The terms ‘‘child,"’ ‘‘grandchild,"’ “‘brother,"’ and ‘‘sis- 
ter’’ are limited to unmarried persons either under 18 years of age 
or of any age, if incapable of self-support by reason of mental or 

physical defect. 

@. Amount relative or dependent will get.—a. Total monthly allow- 
ames, including Government’s contribution and enlisted man’s contribution: 













I a ai catatonia . $50 
I I Oa ncaa poriialisbapoebaicdbons 62 
I ila al ca aaa lial deal caiaballe 72 
Be, es ~ SURI; CII «sss ccnisnctinanddasetcsenninidecdbiannddnenbentiawebecassons 82 
I ae dldiaiapsbbalecvaiedaneniih 92 
ig EE Ce NE 102 
No wife but one child........ 42 
No wife but two children ww ae 
I EE Is sca gancniaisdmnnehennbenncwsinkinsaiate 62 
er SUI INI sans sheabenbanninebiladocunbenecindahectesninnseses 72 
No wife but five children... 82 
SERIES ER rane ne ee ELL a ee a nr 42 


NOTE.—The total allowance payable to a divorced wife depends on the 
amount of the alimony and the number of other dependents, but in no case 
will the allowance exceed the decreed alimony, nor $42 per month. Questions 

specific cases should be-referred direct to the Allowance and Allotment 


ranch. 

SP POT OMS  cnccccscccssscecsseee Pe ae oe iendimaias sins 
One parent and one sister, brother, or grandchild................. 42 
One parent and two sisters, brothers, or grandchildren........ 47 
One parent and three sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.... 52 
One parent and four sisters, brothers, or grandchildren........ 57 
One parent and five.sisters, brothers, or grandchildren............ 62 
One parent and six sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 67 





I ool cen cuicac cas toah iesh buen onnsnis iia alepassenemndlusaienlia 7 





Two parents and one sister, brother, or grandchild im 
Two parents and two sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.... 57 
Two parents and three sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.... 62 
Two parents and four sisters, brothers, or grandchildren........ 67 
Two parents and five sisters, brothers, or grandchildren........ T2 
No parent but one sister, brother, or grandchild Sa | 
No parent but two sisters, brothers, or grandchildren 32 
No parent but three sisters, brothers, or grandchildren........ 37 
No parent but four sisters, brothers, or grandchildren... 42 
No parent but five sisters, brothers, or grandchildren............ 47 
Wife but no child and one parent... 70 
Wife But no CHIE AM CWO PALOMEG:..nccccccccccccccccccssscrrscoccsrscecscecees 80 


Bey I Ie EE, NU SRI oi scccccnnvsvacovecveceoncasiecciccsenissactonnsse 
Wife, two children, and one parent...... 

Wife, three children, and one parent.... 
Wife, four children, and one parent 


b. Other combinations possible.—Many other combinations of rela- 
tives and dependents are possible and are authorized for allowances when 
eligible. The above are presented only as typical examples. 

70. How to file an application.—a. Allowances will be paid only on 
application by the enlisted men or his dependents or relatives or by persons 
acting on their behalf. Applications must be submitted on the official 
application form W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 625 (Application for Family Al- 
lowances). No letters or other informal applications will be accepted. 
Enlisted men obtain the forms from their commanding officers; civilians 
may obtain them by writing the commanding Officer of the nearest Army 
post, camp, or station, the nearest Army recruiting station, the local chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, or the commanding general of any of the 
service commands. 


b. The official application is a four-page form. The front page is the 
eriginal of the application, next is the official copy, next is the applicant's 
eopy (to be retained by the applicant), and the final page contains detailed 
instructions. The pages are easy to identify because of the large letters 
printed across the face of each one. 

e. When an application is made by an enlisted man, he returns the 
original and official copies to his organization commander or to his unit 

ersonnel officer, who sends the original to the Allowance and Allotment 
ranch and files the official copy with the enlisted, man’s service record. 

d. When an application is made by or for a relative or dependent, the 
original and the official copy, plus all documentary evidence required, are 
mailed to the Allowance and Allotment Branch, Building Y, 20th and B 
Streets N. E., Washington, D. C. The applicant’s copy is retained by the 
applicant. 

e. In filling out the application, a typewriter should be used, if pos- 
sible. If not, the applicant should print legibly in ink. 

f. Every question must be answered.—If a certain question is not 
applicable to the case, “None” should be written after the question. 

g. Read the instructions on the form.—There is an explanation of every 
question, showing exactly what is wanted in each space. Follow these 
instructions carefully. 

h. After filling out the form, review and check all entries to insure 
that they are accurate. The penalties for fraud are severe and are printed 
on the form. 

i. Every statement involving relationship and dependency must be 
proved by documentary evidence. In other words, it is not enough for a 
mother to say that she is the mother of Private John Doe. She must 
submit affidavits from at least two reputable, disinterested persons, attesf- 
ing to that fact and to the fact that she is dependent upon the soldier 
for a substantial portion of her support. The reason for this is obvious. 
If affidavits were not required, someone else might claim that she was 
your mother and attempt to collect an allowance based on your service. 

71. Documentary proof which must accompany application.—a. When 
filed.—If application is made by a person other than the enlisted man, the 
following documentary proof must accompany the application. However, 
if application is made by the enlisted man, he may have up to 6 months 
from the date of filing the application in which to furnish such documentary 
proof to the Allowance and Allotment Branch. 

b. Date of birth of minors who are under 18 years of age. 

(1) A certified copy of the publie record of birth or church ree- 
ord of baptism. 

If (1) cannot be produced, an explanation and an affidavit 
from physician or midwife in attendance at birth. 
If 1) or (2) cannot be produced, the affidavits of two or more 
disinterested persons, stating their ages and the name, and 
place of birth of the person whose date of birth is being 
established, and stating that to the best of their own knowl- 
edge such person is the child of such parents, naming the 
parents. 
If (1), (2), or (3) cannot be produced, an explanation why, 
and other evidence such as family Bible, church, naturaliza- 
tion, immigration, or hospital records, abstracts of passports, 
or insurance policies, etc., provided it is properly certified 
as a true copy of the original by a notary public or by a 





(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


from distinterested persons, i oll 
@ Proof of marriage to enlisted man. *® 
(1) A duly certified copy of the public or church record. 
(2) If (1) cannot be produced, an explanation and an affidavit of 
the clergyman or magistrate who officiated. 
If (2) cannot be procured, the production of the original 
marriage certificate or a certified photostatic copy, accom- 
panied by proof of its genuineness and the authority of the 
peyson to perform the marriage. 
If (1), (2), or (3) cannot be procured, the affidavits of two 
or more eyewitnesses to the ceremony. 
In jurisdictions where common-law marriages are recognized, 
proof may be established by affidavit of one or both parties 
to the marriage, if living, supplemented by affidavits of two 
or more witnesses who know that the parties lived together 
as husband and wife and were so recognized, and state how 
long to their knowledge such relationship continued. 
d. Adoption of minor under 18 by enlisted man, or previous adoption 
of enlisted man by foster parent.—A certificate from the clerk of the court 
which legalized the adoption, or certified copy of order of adoption from a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
e. Illegitimate child of enlisted man.—Certified copy of court decree 
adjudging the enlisted man to be putative father of the child, or of court 
order requiring him to contribute to the child’s support, or enlisted man’s 
written acknowledgment under oath that he is the father of the child. 
f. Chance of name of dependent of enlisted man. 


(8) 


(4) 
(5) 


(1) A certified copy of decree of the court order, or other court 
record effecting such change of name. 
Affidavit from two disinterested persons setting forth the 


(2) 
. facts, the cause for, and the circumstances concerning the 
change of name, in States which do not require a court 
order or record. 

g. Divorce of former wife of enlisted man; separation or maintenance 
agreement concerning wife, former wife, or children. 


Xmas Stories 
Negro Troops 
Bring Cheer 


“CAMP SANTA CLAUS”—BIGGg 
FIELD, Tex.—A Negro _ soldier 
Christmas toy workshop made Christ. 
mas toys for children of a local day 
nursery, The men, who are stationed 
at Biggs Field, cut wood and built 
wagons and a variety of other toys, 
while a group of women and girls 
made doll dresses and performed the 
handiwork. And at: 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Moved by a 
recent letter from F. D. Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, Ala, 
pointing out the increased wartime 
needs of distressed farm families 
an aviation squadron at the Army 
Technical School collected $1,200 te 
help eliminate the possibility of g 
cheerless Christmas for Negro chil. 
dren of the South. The collection wag 
started one pay day, with contribu 
tions averaging $5 per man. 

The commanding officer of the post 
requested authority from the War 
Department to dispatch a military 
airplane with Horace L. Kee, first 
sergeant of the squadron at Tuske 


qd) 








Certified copy of the divorce decree from the court in which 
(Continued on Page 15) 





presentation of the money. 


gee, so that he could personally make 
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FORT DEVENS, MASS.,—The fort | 
hid its face in record time during | 
the state-wide blackout, only 30 sec- | 
onds being needed for dousing all 
lights on the reservation. Within 
14 minutes after the alert all organ- | 
izations, even those farthest from | 
Post Headquarters, had reported by | 
messengers who traveled on foot. 
Maj. William J, Condell, post ad-, 
ministrative officer who received the | 
messengers, termed the test “a com- 
pletely satisfactory performance.” 





SECOND MCCORMICK 

It’s Pvt. Hubert Valentine of Com- | 
pany D, RRC, but only a few weeks 
ago it was Hubert Valentine, con- | 
cert singer whose sweet tenor voice | 
thrilled audiences in New York, Lon- 
don, Berlin and other continental 
music centers. 

Valentine, who is considered by 
many critics to be a second John | 
McCormick, came from Worcester, | 
Mass. (where he established his le- | 
gal residence so he could enlist in 
the Army, having been turned down 
once as a neutral alien and was the 
soloist at midnight Mass in the post 
chapel on Christmas Eve. 

He sang at one church service ! 
here and his second appearance was 
at the Christmas party of Headquar- | 
ters Company, SCSU No. 1111. He, 
was a tremendous success in both 
instances. | 
SENTRY DOGS | 

Sixteen highly trained sentry and | 
attack dogs arrived here from Front | 
Royal, Va., where they received mee | 
basie training, and will begin their 
duties guarding and patrolling vital 
installations. The dogs are of} 
various breeds ranging in age from 
18 months to five years and in weight 
from 20 to 95 pounds. They will be 
housed in special quarters, each one 
having a separate bench 5 ft. high, | 
7 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. Doors are 
of heavy wire mesh. 

Set. John H. Seibert, formerly | 
with Post Headquarters Company, 
was in charge of a detail composed 
of Cpl. Joseph Masak and Pvt. Har- 
old Crane. It is expected that sol- 
diers from this station will be 
trained to work with the dogs. 
nanan 
ENLISTEES | 

Enlistments may have been shut 
off but our Post Recruiting Office is 
still working nights—cleaning up! 
paper work in connection with past | 
enlistments. 

In addition, the office, of which 
Lt. Col. Stanley Powlowski is head, | 
is still handling aviation cadet ship- 
ments. In time, however, the work 
will diminish and the staff will be 
reduced. 


NEEDLED 

It was a case of “Soldier Needled— 
Doesn't Know It,” as the headline | 
boys would say. 

Pvt. William A. Lawrence showed 
up at the RRC for processing. Sud-| 
denly some one espied a full-length 
needle with a piece of thread stick- 
ing from his left leg. Lt. B. B. Ber- 
berian threaded the needle and re- 
moved it. Lawrence ig still trying 
to figure out how the needle got into 
his leg. At no time did he feel any 
pain, he explained. 


— | 


DR. O. R. Sweeney, Iowa State 
College chemist, the Germans 
want the grain of the Ukraine and 
the Japanese want Malay rice fields, 


says 





similar official, and supported by documents such as affidavits 


partly because the grains are 





needed for making polson gas. 


BOOKS ON AVIATION 


RECOMMENDED BY ARMY TIMES 
Order by Number—Use Coupon Below 


No. F-1 sQuaDRONS UP. Noel Monks. A first- 
hand story of the R. A. F. Tells of the air war in France, 
around Dunkerque, and over Britain. Illustrated. 260 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-2 THE AVIATION MECHANIC. Carl Nor- 
cross and James D. Quinn, Jr. Covers every subject a 
mechanic should know, strictly up to date. 537 illustra- 
tions. 563 pages. Postpaid $3.50. 


No. F-3 pive BOMBER. Ensign Robert A. Win- 
ston. Account of the life and training of aviators in the 
U. S. Navy, written by a commissioned officer. Illus- 
trated. 192 pages. Postpaid $2.00. 


No. F-4 AIR BASE. Boone Guyton, test pilot for 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Action-packed description of 
what goes on at a modern air base; the how and why 
of the cruises; the training of dive bombers, Illustrated. 
295 pages. Postpaid $2.50. ~° 


No. F-5 MILLION-MILER. John R. Tunis. The story of 
ari air pilot—Jack Zimmerman, Chief Pilot of the Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., who has flown more 
than a million miles. 250 pages, with many authentic 
photographs, diagrams and sketches. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-6 THE story OF FLYING. 


Archibald 
Black. Chronicle of man’s conquest of the air and 
current flying activities. Illustrated. 267 pages. 


Postpaid $2.75. 


No. F-7 HorIzONS UNLIMITED. §. Paut Johnston. 
A graphic story of aviation, told with stirring photo- 
graphs and well-written text. Illustrated. 354 pages. 
Postpaid $3.75. 


No. F-8 civit AIR DEFENSE. Lt. Col. A. M. Prentiss. 
Describes the various means and methods of air attack 
and the effects produced by each. Discusses in detail 
protection against high explosives, incendiaries, and 


the different kinds of gases. 334 pages, illustrated. 
Postpaid $2.75. 


No. F-9 aArrack ALARM. Hammond Innes. A grip- 
ping story of the R.A-F. in its Battle over Britqin, and 
the life of fighting, working and waiting in a typical 
fighter station. 286 pages. Postpad $2.50. 


No. F-10 tHe asc OF AVIATION. Lt. Col. Victor 
W. Page. A simplified guide to modern aircraft for 
beginners and advanced students who wish to secure 
a groundwork in basic aviation fundamentals. IlIlus- 
trated with 285 drawings and photographs. 598 pages. 
Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-11] am pmor TRAINING. Bert A. Shields. 
Conforms to the courses set up by the Civilian Pilot 
Training programs. Covers all the essential material 
and is ideally suited for flight students who want to 
study the basic work to prepare for examinations. 596 
pages. Postpaid $4. 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. 





Money order for §............. enclosed. Order by number. 








Name.......... sintnsellinaiuneneainibiaimmnaniamenieninananies 
Organization.......0.. a 
Address... . 
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7 laim New Yank Anti-Tank 
iGun Beat Rommel in Africa 
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By RICHARD D. McMILLAN 


NEW YORK—The biggest surprise of the war came to the Germans one day along the El 
Alamein front when there was a series of terriffic flashes and big armour-piercing shells ripped and 
withered the Nazi panzer divisions. 





An American secret weapon, des-9- 


to turn the tide of battle in 
desert, had gone into action 
for the first time. 
The Action Begins 
Marshall Erwin Rommel was on 
approaches to Alexandria, and 
the British Eighth Army held a 
yarrow front between the Mediter- 
and a large marsh when 
new weapon was thrown into 
the battle. It is a powerful-hitting 
git-propelling anti-tank gun mount- 
don the chassis of a General Grant 
. It was hastily manufactured 
in the United States and was shipped 
to the middle East with such secrecy 
that few officers or men in the Eighth 
Army knew of its existence until the 
night before General Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery opened his El Ala- 
mein offensive. 
That night they were moved up 
quickly to the front lines. British 
and New Zealand gunners had been 
s at stations miles in the rear 
of the front lines. That night, as 
they rode up to the front through 
the dust of the desert tracks, one 
of the gunners said to me: 
‘It’s the best gun we have ever 
handled.” 
Shells Rip Armor 
I watched the guns wheel into 
position and open fire. The shells 
ripped through the armor of all 
types of Axis tanks — German Mark 
Ill’s, Mark IV’s and the new Italian 
Semoventes. The panzer divisions 
crumpled under the fire, their lines 
dissolved and they retreated. But 
they reformed in the rear and came 
back for more, hardly believing that 
any weapon could be so destructive. 
They got another dose of the same 
medicine. It was a mystifying sur- 
prise to the Germans, probably as 
great a surprise as they received 
when the first tanks lumbered to- 
ward their lines in the World War. 
The more the British Eighth Army 
used the American gun, the more 
devastating became the effect on the 
enemy. The Germans brought up 
heavy cannon of their gwn in an at- 
ytempt to silence the new weapon, 
‘but they found to their dismay that 
the American gun outranged them 
and that their own shells were falling 
short of British positions. 
One great asset the American guns 
have is that they can move rapidly. 
Throughout the duels they deployed 
continually, blazing away all the 
time. 
Eveh the appearance of the new 
gun is terrifying, particularly during 
night fighting. It gives off a vivid 
and impressive flash as it fires and 
it has an unusual shape that in night 
shadows makes it look like a monster 
peatiine over the desert sands. 
How Gun Was Conceived 
I am not permitted to describe 
details of the gun, but I can tell 
something about how it was con- 
ceived. An American Army officer 
Was sent on a mission to the Mid- 
ile East to report to Washington on 
the type of modern weapons which 
the British forces needed to stem 
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Rommel’s drive for Suez and then 
counterattack. 

During the retreat from the 
Gazala line last July I traveled over 
hundreds of miles of desert with this 

cer. 

“The weapons which we need out 
here,” he told me, “is a self-propell- 





ing anti-tank gun. It must have 
speed so that it can dash in and 
fight the enemy panzers and then 
dash away again. It is the obvious 
successor to the tank itself. The 
gun is more important in modern 
war than the tank. If you can use 
a tractored vehicle to propel under 
its own power a hard-hitting, all- 
purpose artillery piece, you have the 
enemy at your mercy.” 
Completing his front-line tour, the 
officer flew back to Washington and 
reported. A few months later the 
big guns began to arrive in Egypt. 
Unable to Master Tanks 

The American guns are said to 
have accounted for more smashed 
panzer units in the El Alamein of- 
fensive than the tanks did. Gen- 
eral Montgomery, watching row after 
row of the guns blazing away, ex- 
pressed himself as being highly 
gratified with them, and British artil- 
lerymen said they gave a boost to the 





Eighth Army’s morale. 

“Before we got this gun we were 
unable to master the enemy tanks 
with our tanks,” one artillery man 
said. “The enemy at that time had 
long range guns on their Panzers, 
often outmatching us 100 per cent in 
range. We would try to keep them 
off but without success. Then the 
Germans added to the hitting power 
of the Afrika Korps by shipping over 
large numbers of 88-millimeter, dual 
purpose guns. These really paved 
the way for Rommel’s victory at 
Gazala and Bir Hacheimh nearly 
cost us Egypt. 

“Then we came back with this new 
development — the gun mounted on 
a tank chassis. In the words of our 
men who have watched it cut a 
swath through the Axis lines, it is a 
perfect ‘booby-dazzler.’ And thanks 
be to President Roosevelt and the 
American arms factories, we are get- 
ting all we want.” 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING 
By Ayemdee 


Merry Christmas, all ye McClellan 
men, 

From 
Gen! 

May Santa cram your GI hose 

With all good things, from dese to 
doze. 

Sound the chimes and toll the bell, 

Announce to all the Axis KNELL. 


private up to Commanding 


Schickelgruber we wish a_ Hell 
eternal, 

For Musso everything that’s infernal. 

For Hirohito no boughs or holly, 

Just sad saki and hari-kari, velly 
solly. 

Reserved for Goebells a big Bronx 
cheer, 

His Devil’s war was to end in a year. 

Season’s greetings to Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, Doug., 

But not to vermin Goering, the big 

| lug. 

|A jolly yuletide to Gen. Philoon, 

But to the Axis a long, long trail of 

ruin. 

Jingle bells to pal Joey Stalin, 

To Quisling and Laval a mickey finn. 


A Nice Noel to the President, our 
commander Reg’lar 

And to Eleanor, the toast of Pegler. 

A white Whitsuntide to Churchill, 
Winston, 

To Chiang Kai Shek, and Wilhel- 
mina, this very instant, 

To our brave and gallant allied na- 





tions 
Inevitable peace and victory ra- 
tions. 
FORT MCCLELLAN, Ala.—A 





goofy and gala musical, “Hellzapop- 





PURELY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 14) 
such decree was awarded. 


(2) Separation or 


maintenance agreement concerning wife, 


former wife, or children, to which must be appended an affi- 


davit that the same is 


a true copy in all respects and is still 


in full force and effect. e 
h. Guardianship of dependent of enlisted man.—Certified copy of 
Court decree and certification by clerk of the court that the guardian so 
‘pointed is now performing his duty as such. - 
i. Mental or physical defects.—Affidavit that unmarried child, grand- 
thild, brother, or sister, if over 18 years of age, is incapable of self-support 
reason of mental or physical defects, corroborated by affidavit of licensed 


Physician or psychiatrist. 


j. Relationship of parent (in loco parentis).—Affidavit of two disin- 
ested persons of facts showing that dependent stood in loco parentis to 
tnlisted man for 1 year or more immediately prior to his induction or 


thlistment into service. 
Man should be indicated. 
k. Dependency (Class B). 


The degree 


of control exercised over the enlisted 


Proof of status by affidavits of at least two reputable, dis- 


interested persons, attesting to the relationship and depend- 


ency of the relative to the enlisted man, 


is required. If 


any of the subjects under the headings shown above are 


(1) 
involved, 
by submission of the 
that subject. 

(2) 


the proof must be furnished for that subject 


appropriate documents as listed for 


Affidavits submitted as evidence of dependency should set 


forth the facts in sufficient detail to furnish the War De- 


partment a complete picture of the case. 


Affidavits should 


include the identification and address of the maker, the re- 
lationship to or the status with respect te the dependents, 
the manner in which the facts to which oath is made were 
acquired, and the approximate percentage of the total in- 
come of the dependents contributed by the enlisted man. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


pin,” Olsen and Johnston’s Broad- 
way hit, will play at the Field House 
Monday and Tuesday nights, Jan. 4 
and 5 at 7:30 p.m. It’s the latest of 
the USO-Camp Shews to come to 
Fort McClellan and follows by a 
week the Fisk Singers, internation- 
ally famous choir of Negro singers 
who appeared here Monday and 
Tuesday this week. 





SHOOT STRAIGHT 

Officers of the 9th and 1ith Bat- 
talions took to the rifle range Sat- 
urday to “practice what they preach.” 
When their respective battalions fin- 
ished up firing last week their re- 
spective aggregate scores were so 
close that officers of the Third Regi- 
ment couldn’t decide which should 
receive the regimental trophy for 
rifle championship. One group used 
one type of Army rifle, the other, 
another. Therefore the difference in 
score did not settle the matter. Col. 
Arthur G. Hutchinson, commanding 
the Third Regiment, approved the 
suggested officer’s match shoot to 
settle the award. The 11th Battalion 
emerged victorious, 


Leading his officers to victory -was 
Maj. Harold E. Fisher, 11th Battalion 
commander. Lt. James Cox and Lt. 
James T. Coleman made up the re- 
mainder of the three-man team. 
Lieutenant Cox turned in a near per- 
fect score, compiling 270 points out 
of a possible 280 for all positions. 

Members of the 9th team were 
Maj. Lyle E. Stuckey and Lts. Gor- 
don A. Bahe and Howard E. Blakely. 





When the 18th Battalion went 
awhiking recently it was joined by 
the usual complement of stray dogs 
that always follow marching 
troops—and a goat. At one point 
along the march the horned quad- 
ruped demonstrated his fighting 
ability when he chased a group of 
colored men who has aroused his 
ire into a shed. 





Overheard on the bus: Gas ration- 
ing makes the local girls pretty im- 
portant these days—but we can’t af- 
ford to let them know it The girls 
we used to pass up on our way to 
other towns week-ends, now look 
gorgeous 


The Shortest 
Distance ... 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Pvt. 
Luhter H. Chovan, in Company A of 
the 30th Signal Training Battalion 
— recently sent a letter to Canton, 





The letter traveled to Canton and 
back to Camp Crowder and finally 
reached Pvt. Howard W. Braun, to 
whom it was addressed, at Company 
A of the 27th Signal Training Bat- 
talion—only two blocks from where 
it had been mailed. 










IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm Film / 36 


, Developed \ /Eniargements 


We finish all other miniature and split 
size film in our famous 3\% x 4% Beauty 
Prints—Deckled, Embossed Margin and 
Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 
3Sc. 12 exp. splits, 4Sc. 16 exp. splits, 
SSc. Send roll and money or write for 
free mailers and complete price list. You 
will agree that our Modern methods and 




















Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. 
rolis complete set of deckied- 
7 FREE enlargement coupon with 2 5: 
m= @ach roll. 


long experience DO makeaBIGdifference 
edge embossed, wide - margin 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
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Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter, If you mail 

our films with message enclosed, 


class e must be af- 
fixed. It is Dest 


to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
ad on cover, 














PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beau- 
tiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-1298, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 

16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 


pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 


EXQUISITELY beautiful 
prints with panel embossed wide 
margin. Eight-Exposure Roll de- 
veloped and complete set prints 25c. 


FREE print credit for poor ex- 
posures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE mailers. Mailbag 
Film Service, Box 5440-A, Chicago. 


8-EXPOSURE roll developed and 
complete set deckled prints, emboss- 
ed wide margin 25¢. Super profes- 
sional prints. Print credit for poor 
exposures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE Mailers. U. S. 
Photo Service, Box 5710-A, Chicago. 


FUL I Devevoren. 








deckled 














AND 2 FINE ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- D 
largements make beautiful gifts. 


8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, two 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each good negative. 
Other money saving coapons in- 25e 


cluded. _...... 
(coin) 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Servic 

TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS, $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE, POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.50; AMERICAN, 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 











DERS’ DIGEST, $1.50; - 
TIONS also SENT OVERSEAS. ORDER 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 
Representative, 30 y t, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y. 

STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and ‘foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice ot 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 


FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 
County, along route Florida Canal. 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


MILITARY 








SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75c, ser; 

$1.25. Regimental insignia for most an 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 82- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military ee oo 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60¢, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3¢, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Liberal 
commissions. Write for full details, 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 














BOOKS-BY-MAIL 


ANY BOOK EVER PRINTED. Rare 
books located free. All books quoted 
promptly. Cash orders prepaid, 
Literary Mart, Dept. AT-1, 1650 
Broadway, New York. 


ORGANIZATION SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS: Before 
ordering insignia letterheads for 
your men or magazine subscriptions 
for your day room, write us for prices 
and letterhead samples. We special- 
ize in Organization Supplies and have 
satisfied Military customers from 














Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 





Coast to coast. Scott Cheshire, P.O, 
Box 847, San Antonio, Texas. 








Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2¢ each; 


USE THIS 





18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 
Reprints, 3x4 or 














BOX 184-A 





. s . 
prints. Credits for failures. 
Dept. 19, Box 5440A, Chicago, Ill. 





QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. 

QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements.............-vsssssrsseee 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO 
Negative. (No enlargements included)................. 
Any !2 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
each negative. (No enlargement included) 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 
enlargements from best negative............... tsininntinn 


PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univer.............. 25c¢ «618 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls........0-35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Reffill................$1.25 
EOS 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill........ $1.50 
16 Emp. Rolls. .....cccsccoses Mec 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Reffill.............. $1.75 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


Our 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c © 


a 


Prints from Each 


——— 


Only 


sonia veveseee Only 
enlargements, 3c each. 
100 or more I'/oc each 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
Jumbos 4¢ each 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WASHINGTON, UW. C., 





VECEMBER 26, 1942 





Kentuckians Fete 


Soldiers on Holiday 








CHRISTMAS DREAMS came true for Pvt. Arthur Sillman when he opened th big gift package 
in front of the service club fireplace at Camp Livingston, La. 
gaped in amazement when Betty Jane Wakefield popped out. 


The 28th Division soldier 


MOSCOW.—The German army is 
using its jumping mines in such a 
way that the mines explode and throw 
shrapnel up to 100 yards when 
strands of wire are cut to clear the 
way for the Russian infantry. 


The jumping mine was first used 
on the Russian front last year, but 
until recently it was planted in the 
ground or snow like other types of 
land mines. The new type of mine 
was designed to prevent the ground 
from absorbing part of the explosive 
force. 

During the last year, however, the 
Germans have struggled with the 
problem of protecting their wire. 
They found insufficient the usual 
methods of covering approaches to 
the wire with land mines and cov- 
ering the whole area with rifle and 
machine-gun fire. At night skilled 
engineers could still crawl through 
a mine field and, by working care- 


Nazis Devise New 


Use of Land Mine 


Method Causes Explosions in A 
Imperils Attacks on Wire 








fully, cut the wire in preparation 
a dawn attack. 

The new system involving 
jumping mine is their answer 
the problem. 

When the lower strand of 
is cut, the mine drops into the wel 
and a string attached to a stick trip, 
the trigger, sending the mine inty 
the air where a second explosion 0, 
curs. 

This mine, in turn, is attached tg 
a second line, also placed in a near, 
by well, and when the first mi 
goes into the air, it pulls the trig 
of the second mine, sending the sq) 
ond mine into the air. In m 
cases, this second mine Is attache 
to a third mine. 

In this way, there is an explosioy 
of shrapnel every four or five seq 
onds. In all cases, the shrapnel ex 
plosion occurs from 32 to 60 inchey 
above the ground. 











CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The Spe- 


New Allotments Not 


oe 
«siserice tan temo cm Etroactive Now 


thousand residents of 14 communi- 
ties in Kentucky and Tennessee 
opened their homes to soldiers for 
Christmas. The invitation, posted 


Payments Begin First of Month, 


on company bulletin boards, invited Following Application Date 


2,000 men to make application for 
one of the two types of trips offered. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Office of De- 
The invitation was extended the men| pendency Benefits of the War De- 


served. 


“Engagement One” gave the men . 
the privilege of a day and a hailf|pendents of servicemen except 
trip, leaving camp at 1 p.m. Thurs- 
day afternoon and returning the fol- 
lowing evening. 


on the basis of first come, first | partment announced the end of re- 
troactive privileges for family allow- 
ance benefits to relatives and de- 











cases of exceptional circumstances. 


Col. Harold N. Gilbert, director of 
the office said that starting Decem- 








Christmas, 1942 


By Pvt. Daniel A. Gardner, Panama Canal Zone 


If any men could ever say with open, honest hearts, “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men,” it is the men in the uniforms of 
the United States, whom the events of the past year have 
scattered over all the earth, for the only reason you are far 
from home today is that you are determined that the world 
shall have a just and lasting peace. 

On tropical and on an Arctic sea, on all the oceans of the 
earth, in quiet and in stormy weather, beneath the surface of 
the waters, and in the air above, your brothers, day and night, 
are doing all that human will can force the flesh to do, that 
peace shall come again. On every land, from the frozen tundra 
of the north to the hot and drifting sands of the African deserts, 
in bivouac alike under snow covered evergreens, and under the 
rustling palm fronds of the tropics, from the majestically eternal 
glaciers to the steaming jungle swamps, and in the very heavens 
above, are the soldiers of the republic. 

The merchant seamen whose careless clothes are themselves 
a uniform of distinction, all those who in the Army and the Navy 
have the privilege of wearing the most honorable of uniforms, 
all are united in a common cause, an effort and a determination 
that there shall be “Peace on Earth.” 

There are four words that you have forgotten, if you ever 
knew them; four words, the states of mind and the actions they 
mean. Those words are: hesitation, weakness, surrender and 


defeat. With the loyal support of those at home, your efforts 
shall not be in vain. 


The soil, once blessed with the freedom afforded by the 
American Flag, which now is held by the enemies of humanity, 
shall once more enjoy the sunshine of liberty. The engines of 
destruction, the power of our enemies, shall be so thoroughly 
destroyed that never again shall the black shadow of war 
extinguish the candles on the Christmas trees of the world. 

However humble the part that you may play, only you 
who are privileged to wear the uniform of the armed forces of 
republic can and will extinguish the holocaust of war, and light 
once more the Christmas candles of mankind. At all the Christ- 
mases to come, you will count yourself blessed to have been 
one of the elect, of those chosen to bring “Peace on Earth.” 

That your children and your children’s children may not 
have to do as you have done, that mother’s hearts may ache no 
more, as is your mother’s heart tonight, even though you never 
see any enemy or hear a battle shot, yet shall your heart be filled 
with pride to have heard the bugle an@ to have marched 
behind your country’s flag. 

So you, of all men, of all time can sincerely say, in candor 
and with honest hearts, scattered where the chance of war may 
have flung you, that come what may, cost what it will, there 
shall be “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


listed man entered the services. 


effect were affected. 


tween June 1 and June 23, 1942. 
dependents. 
leges would be extended by 


ber 23. 


Train Women to Teach 
Mechanics at Gulfport 


port Field, are being trained 


here. 


peace. 














ber 23, all applications for family al- 
lowances—except in the exempted 


instances—will begin to accrue the 
first day of the month following that 
in which they are filed with the mili- 


Under the retroactive clause of 
the Dependency Act, only enlisted 
men in the four lowest grades who 
were in service on or before June 23, 
1942, the date the law went into 


They had been privileged during 
the past six months to request that 
their family allowance payments to 


gin as of June 1, 1942, (if they were 
in the Army on or before that date), | being held there. 
or that the payments begin July 1, 
1942 (if they entered the Army be- 


: The back payments were included 
in the first check sent to the soldiers’ 


As an example of “exceptional cir- 
cumstances” under which the privi- 


GULFPORT FIELD, Miss.—Women, 
enrolled as instructor-trainees in the 
airplane mechanics course at Gulf- | 


which we all fight. 





$5000 Set of Scenery 





provided for soldiers here. 


To Men of the Services of Supply 


As we approach the Christmas season, I desire to send my thankful 
greetings to ‘all the officers, enlisted personnel, civilian employees, and 
other civilians associated with us, who have so ably assisted in carrying 
on the work of the Services of Supply. 

Our privilege is the opportunity to serve, each in a small way, to 
bring the equipment and supplies to willing hands who fight for freedom 
all over the world. The better we do our job the quicker we shall welcome 
those men back to another Christmas when hearts are at peace in a land 
that has been made free by them with our help. 

For your part in doing this job with me, and in making possible what- 
ever success we have achieved, I am exceedingly grateful. 
my sincerest wish for a happy Christmas and share my hope that in a 
brief period ahead we may accomplish our full aim of restoring a lasting 


Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 


Commanding General. 


| RRRRARARRARARARARARARAARA 


To the Army Air Forces 


Spread-eagled around the earth, fighting across eight distant horizons 
our Air Forces this Christmas season are again dedicating their lives ty 
bring peace on earth to the nations of the world. A year ago the Westen 
Hemisphere was pulled suddenly into,the arena of war by an enemy wh9 
struck across the Pacific at us, by air, treacherously, without warning, 
At that time, this nation was concentrating upon its assignment 
the arsenal of democracy. We fought only on the Factory Front. 
own American Air Forces were lacking in equipment for the task t 
was suddenly thrust upon us by a cunning enemy. 


on eight fronts against enemies who had been hardened by long com 
enemies that had ruthlessly planned the hour of striking, while 
energies were diverted to the task of infusing strength in our Allies, 

The whole American way of life, that had produced our pilots 
air crews and the: aircraft in which they fought; all this was sudden 
and brutally tested in battle. We have not been found wanting. 

And now at the end of a year that could have brought disaster, w 
have met the challenge, we have held on every front, and on many fron 
now we are striking back with increasing and crushing strength. 

For us, the sun is rising. For our enemies, setting. 


And so now in deepest gratitude I send forth my greetings to y 
men who have worked this brave miracle. Wherever you may be fighti 
—from distant Iceland to more distant Australia, from Alaska to Britai 
from North Africa to Cairo and India and China—I send you assuran 
that this Christmas marks the beginning of a bright year, a proud yea 
in which the mounting strength of our Allies and our own armed fo 
will win the war in the air and march on toward that peace on earth for 


RRRRARARAARARARARAAAARAARAT 
tary authorities and will be paid on Judge Holds Court 


the first day of the next succeeding 


month, regardless of the date the en- But Is He Held? 


CAMP CROFT, S. C.—Judge David 
J. Craig holds city court, but his 
judicial peace of mind was a bit 
shaken when the Army wanted to 
know if the court was holding him. 

The violent change in Judge Craig’s 
status was the result of a mixup in 
names when Camp Croft’s recruiting 
and induction center sent a message 
eligible relatives and dependents be-| to the recorder of the city police 
court asking if David J. Craig was 


After a hurried investigation, and 
an exchange of messages with Croft’s 
induction center, the whole muddle 
was cleared up. The Army wanted 
to know about one Gus Paradalis, 
supposedly held by Judge Craig’s 
court, but the name of the judge was 
inadvertently substituted for that of 
the | the man who was sought. 

Army, Col. Gilbert cited the case of 
a soldier who is missing in action 
or in the hands of the enemy and 


who returns to duty after Decem- Given to Camp Theatres 


CAMP STONEMAN, Calif.—A com- 
plete set of stage scenery, estimated 
at an original value of $5000, has been 
donated by the Fulton Theatre at 
Oakland for use in the three Camp 
Stoneman War Department theatres. 

The gift from the Fulton, former 
to | legitimate show house, includes sets, 
qualify themselves as instructors of | flats and props, which will be used 
enlisted men in the technical school|in stage production entertainment 


Please accept 



















Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Commanding Gene 


Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 

1. Medical Corps. Dr. James Barry 
(1795-1865) was inspector-general 
the Army Medical Department ang 
was known as “the most skilful of 








physicians and the most wayward of 
men.” Her sex wasn’t discovered um 
til her death. Motive for the masque 
rade is said to have been her low 
for an Army surgeon.. 

2. 180. 

3. C. 

4. C. 

5. A. 

6. Yes, there are more than 4000, 

7. D. 

8. A-4, B-3, C-1 and D-2. 

9. Battle of Kings Mountain, 178 


by Maj. Patrick Ferguson (the 
breech-loading rifle’s inventor) am 
his men. 


10. False: a British pursuit pla 


BRARAARAAAAS 


To Forces 
In Ireland 


LONDON—Maj. Gen. Russell ? 
Hartle, commanding U. S. forces if 
Northern Ireland, sent Christm 
greetings to his men and their fam 
ilies at home. 

“The future is full of hardship 
and weariness, but this Christmas 
are already beginning to see 
hope fulfilled,” he said. “We 3 
on the road to vitcory and nothing 
will stop us.” 

He praised the people at hom 
“who are behind us—offices, factorié 
and farms.” He pointed out t 
Americans were fighting all 9 
the globe “for freedom which one 
again will make it possible for th 
people of the world to celebrat 
Christmas in peacé~and good will 

“They will not give up, until peae 
is established,” he said. 

American forces throughout 
British Isles are holding parties and 
Christmas trees for orphans and w 
der-privileged children. 
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